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Ghe Outlook. 


Two little political flurries have occurred during 
the past week to disturb the otherwise calm se- 
renvity of the political atmospbere. The Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Stanley Matthews to the 
Supreme Court bench, has set the press to recan- 
vassiog his name, under the impression that the 
Constitution provides that judges of the Sua- 
preme Court are to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the news- 
papers. The President could hardly do less than 
resubmit the name to the Senate, which had ad- 
journed without acting on it; and though that 
august body is not infallible, it is probably as 
safe totru-t on the question of Mr Matthews’s 
fitness for the bench as the average newspa- 
per editor. The Senate, after an unenccessfual 
atrempt by tbe D-mocrats to control i's organiza- 
tion, bas been organized by the Republicans, 
Senator Davis (Ind.) voting with the Democrats; 
Senator Mahone (Iad ), of Virginia, voting with 
the Rpublicans, and the casting vote of the 
Vice-President decidiog the tie. Some of the 
party organs bave followed the lead of Sena- 
tor Hill in a scurrilous abuse of Senator Ma- 
hone, who was elected. by the Readjusters of 
Virginia, owed neither gratitude nor allegiance 
to the Democratic party, won his place in spite of 
its bitter opposition, and pat his vote, when he 
reached the Senate, where he thought it would 
do the most good to bis own State party, or per- 
haps where he thought it would do the most 
harm to the party that antagonized him. The 
assumption that his vote was bargaiaed for and is 
to be paid for by official patronage is wholly gra- 
tuitous. His action is important in its imm 


ate consequences, because it makes Congress in 
its organiza‘ion Republican; in its remote conse- 
quences, because it is the first break in the ‘‘Solid 
South.” 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune” is responsible for 
the statement that the new prohibitory law in 


| Kansas absolutely forbids the use of wine in the 


sacrament, punishing the minister wbo so admin- 
isters the sacrament with two years’ imprisonment 
in the penitentiary, and shutting up the church 
itself as a public puisance. Last Sunday, the 
Rev. Dr. Beatty, rector of the Episcopal Church 
at Lawrence, administered the sacrament as 
usual, regardless of the consequences, having 
previously announced to the congregation his de- 
termination sotodo. Ifthe Kansas Legislature 
has been guilty of any such crime against liberty 
as this, Dr: Beatty will have the sympathy and if 
need be the support of all lovers of ‘‘ temperance 


‘in all things” in his battle against its despotic 


authority. Possibly the story is a canard; we 
hope so; if itis true, the only intelligible explana- 
tion is that enough ‘‘ temperance wild men” were 
caught by guile by the liquor sellers to engraft 
this absurd clause upon the law for the purpose 
of making it justly obnoxious to all good men, and 
so securing its repeal. 


The patience of the American people under lo- 
cal impositions is proverbial. For years New 
York has enjoyed the foul pre-eminence of being 
the dirtiest city in the world. In winter the 
streets have been almost impassable at times from 
the successive accumulations of mud, in summer 
they have been swept by clouds of dust. Mil- 
lions have been spent without any satisfactory 
result. But there are indications that the reign 
of imbecility in this department of local adminis- 
tration is near its, close. A long-suffering public 
is beginning to move, and when that stage is 
reached there is always hope of change. Pablic 
feeling on this subject found expression last week 
in two meetings. The pbysicians of the city 
spoke through the first, held under the auspices 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, and agreed 
unanimously that the alarming increase of the 
death rate is due mainly to the filthy condition of 
the streets. Iaa series of resolutions summing 
up the opinions expressed at the meeting and em- 
bodying, doubtless, the sentiment of the medical 
profession, these physicians declare that the un- 
cleanly condition of the streets of this city is an 
efficient factor in increasivg the malignancy of 
maoy di-eases, and thus contributes to the present 
alarming death rate; and that, acting under a 
deep sense of their responsibility as mem'ers of a 
profession whore chief duty is to check the de- 
velopment of disease, they earnestly warn the 
public egainst the danger of allowing this state 
of thiugs to continue. Tbe people themselves 
spoke as jJecidedly and forcibly at a great meet- 
ing at Cooper Union last Fridsy evening, at- 
tended by representative men of all professions 
and classes. Dr. Loomis, speeking for the physi- 
cians, presented the resolutions alseady referred 
to, and enforced them by empba ic condemnation 
of the evils of the present mismanagement, pre- 
dicting a pestilence during the coming sumwer if 
some change for the better does not take place at 
once. Filth in Baxter Street seven feet high, a 
sewerage so defective that every flow of the tides 
sends the gas into nuwberless homes in poisonous 
waves, pale faces of living children and paler 
faees of dead ones, were among the things that 
impeached the Police Board and stirred the indig- 
nation of the assembly, which unanimously ex- 


pressed its conviction that although more than 
eight yeors have elapsed since the Board ot Police 
became ‘‘ vested with the power and charged with 
the duty of causing the streets of New York to be 
thoroughly cleaned, and Kept at all times tbor- 
oughly clean,” it is a matter of public notoriety 
that the streets continue to be offensive to the 
eye, partially impassable for purposes of com- 
merece, and hotbeds for the spread of disease; that 
the Legislature of the State has failed from year 
to year to act upon any of the measures whereby 
relief has been sough’, until the increasing death- 
rate among our population gives ominous warning 
of the results of further inaction; tha’ it is im- 
possible to keep the streets clean under the pres- 
ent system; that there must be a separate depart- 
ment, under a single responsible head, for the 
purpose of cleaning the streets and removing the 
ashes and garbage; and that whatever system 
may be adopted, whether by contract or otber- 
wise, fitness, not politics, shall govern the appoint- 
ment of the ewployees; that a permanent commit- 
tee of fifteen be appointed by the chairman for the 
purpose of obtaining the requisite legislation, and 
report on the same. This is a matter which it is 
crimiual to defer or trifle with an hour longer. 
Let the committee act at ouce and act vigorously. 


The subject of color-blindness is still receiving 
attention from scientists and from railroais, the 
latter having a practical interest in the matter. 
The scientists declare that the railroad officials 
are incompetent to make the necessary investi- 
gations, and the plan of mixed boards of examin- 
ers, including practical railroad men and one or 
wore physicians, is finding favor in some quar- 
ters. Many interesting facts have already been 
brought to light. Railway officials object to the 
colored worsted test of Prof. Holmgren, of Swe- 
den, whose theory is the basis of our American 
system, declaring their conviction that the flag 
and lantern signals afford ample tests. It is clearly 
shown, however, by various experiments, that 
many men who have been declared free from 


color-blindness by tbe railway authorities upon 


the latter test, bave not only discovered defects 
of vision when tested by colored worstcds, but 
even when experimented upon by experts with the 
regular flags and Isnterns. Dr. Bacon, ia one ex- 
amination of 1,030 men, found that 35 were color- 


blind to red or green, and that 13 more bad de- 


fective color perception. Out of 921, Dr. Carwalt 
found 28 who were color blind. Svwe color blind 
men perceive a difference in color, but it is en- 
tirely in the intensity of the light and not in its 
tint; the red light is to the r-ed-blind darker than 
the green, to the green- bl nd it is brigtiter. Tosat- 
isfy officials, Dr Becon re-examied 24 railroad 
employees, who failed in the worsted test, by 
fl:gs aud I«nterns, aud 23 failed to name tbe color 
rigbtly. 
of 2,870 pilo's. 64 were found to be color blind. 
It is admitted that among experienced wen color- 
blindness averages lower. As an evidence of the 
nerd of experts in these ex.aminations, Dr. Car- 
malt discovered that out of 7 per cent. of em- 
ployees upon a Massachusetts railway declared 
by the officials to be defective only 3 per cent. 
actually were defective. He elici‘ed the fact that 
amoog engineers and firemen the average age of 
vis 1al deficiency is 31 years. It seems to be shown 
as the result of these experiments that the expert 
examination of railroad employees is favorabie to 
their interests, since officixls canovt arbi rarily 
depose men under the guise of color-bi: ndness, 
The subject is one of very considerable impor- 
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tance to the companies and the public, and ought 
to receive the most candid and unbiased investi- 


gation. 


The false report from British Consul Crump, at 


Philadelpbia, that 700 000 swine died of hog- 


cholera in Illinois last year, added to the French 
probibition of importation of American pork on 
account of supposititious trichine, bas made a re- 
markable stir in agricultural, commercial and dip- 
lomatic circles. Secretary Blaige telegraphed to 
England an emphatic denial of Mr. Crump’s state- 
meot; but now Commissioner Le Duc is quoted as 
autbority for a 300,000 mortality in that State, and 
the Illinois Board of Agriculture puts tbe figures 
at 227.259, a decrease of one-half since 1876, but 
still bigh enough to endorse Mr. Cramp’s state- 
ment. The great pork interests of the West and of 
New York have met in convention and declared 
the statements false, and that swine were never 
in a more healthful condition than at present. 
What hog cholera has to do with trichinosis does 
not appear, except as a handle for dishonest 
speculators to influence a trade which now stands 
only second or third in the list. Austria bas fol- 
lowed France in prohibition of importation. 
Great Britain has declared that sufficient evidence 
of diseased pork has not transpired to permit any 
curtailment of the importations to that country, 
and Mr. Cowen, a Jiberal M. P., says in bis paper, 
the ‘*‘ Newcastle Chronicle,” that the absurdity of 
the trichin# scare is illustrated by the fact that 
not a single case of death from that cause has 
ever yet been proven to have occurred in Great 
Britain. Belgium takes similar ground. Germany, 
which bas most to fear from trichinosis, as ber 
people alone are especially addicted to the eating 
of raw pork, some years ago undertook to ex- 
amine all American pork imported; but this was 
soon abandoned as unwarranted by the uniform 
good quality of the pork. There is no doubt that 
badly packed and perbaps diseased pork has 
been sent to Europe (in some eastern countries 
there is a regular demand for stinking hams) by 
careless or unscrupulous shippers, or that disease 
does exist among swine in this country. And it 
is the sheerest folly to dispute this fact when it is 
found to affect the trade, but to admit it when 
attempting to secure Congressional action for the 
suppression of disease. Only three years ago the 
total loss from hog cholera was estimated at 
$20,000,000; yet ‘‘ hog cholera” isa name applied 
to almost any disease; the disease itself so discolors 
the pork that no sane packer would use it; and 
it has nothing to do with trichinosis. The ma- 
jority of American packers exercise great care in 
packing only sound, healthy meat, aud trichine 
are practically unknown. It appears from the 
Illinois Board of Health reports that but eleven 
cases of trichinosis have occurred in that State 
since 1866. What disease stands lower on the list ? 
Yet Illinois is the great pork-producing State, and 
a large proportion of its population is German. 
It is stated that French officials have placed 
forty-seven cases of American pork in expert 


‘bands for examination, and on the result will rest 


the imm. diate future of the trade in that coun- 
try. Representatives of Anstria, Spain, Belgium 
and Portugal bave gove West to investigate the 
matter. The fina] result will probably be that 
disease will be fouvud in plenty; the fears of 
tricbinosis be quieted; that shipments of diseased 
or upnhealthful meat are exceedingly rare, and the 
European embargo be lifted in the interests of 
the vas" nuwb-r of poor people who must have 
American cbeap food. By the by, what an ad- 
mirable opportunity for action this would have 
been for a thoroughly informed and autboritative 
Secretary of Agriculture in the United States 
Government. 


The tide of immigration whose unparalleled 
flow we have already noted is beginning to excite 
apprehension in Europe, where the pressure of 
adverse political and social conditions is felt all 
the more keenly in contrast with the new era of 
prosperity which seems to have opened in this 
country, and of which reports are continually 
going back to the Old World. If the students of 
political economy abroad are amazed at the re- 
cuperative power of this country and at the rapid- 
ity of its recent development it is very certain 
that the impression produced upon the middle 
and lower elasses is not less strong. In Germany 
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especially the outcoming throng of emigrants is 
awakening anxiety on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It is said that in some parts of Schleswig 
and Posen whole villages are being deserted, so 
great is the desire to exchange the repressive and 
hard farming life of Germany for the more hope- 
ful conditions of the same vocation in this coun- 
try. The Bremen and Hamburg steamers were 
never so crowded with steerage passengers, nearly 
a thousand landing recently from a single vessel; 
and it is now thought that with the advent of 
spring the German lines will be unable to carry 
the travel which will overflow into the Belgian, 
French and English steamers. When one consid- 
ers the sound, sturdy habits which these emi- 
grants bring as a class it is not surprising that 
their home government throws every obstacle in 
their way. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
a young German succeeds in getting out of Ger- 
many forthe purpose of permanent residence else- 
where, and the emigration agents throughout the 
country are so closely watched that they are now 
said to rather discourage than encourage emigra- 
tion. In character, capital and capacity the im- 
migration to this country was never so good as 
to-day. 


The new Tsar of Russia will have the sympathy 
of the whole world in the difficult position in 
which he is placed. He has already been warned 
by the Nihilists that the same secret agency which 
secured the death of his father will continue its 
work; there is no change, except in the target. 
The Tsar takes his place by inheritance under a 
system which is; in fatal antagonism to the pro- 
gress of the nation, which cannot be reformed or 
readjusted to national needs by anything short of 
a change so radical that it would amount to a 
revolution. In addition to the difficulties inherent 
in the system, the finarcial condition of Russia is 
worse than that of any other country in Europe. 
Last year her deficit was over $40,000,000, and her 
credit is so low that it is almost impossible to 
make a loan in the European markets. Her mili- 
tary expenses during the last half decade of years 
have exceeded $900,000,000, not including the ex- 
penses of expeditions into Asia. For the last two 
years large provinces of the empire have been 
desolated by famine and decimated by plague; so 
that with these adverse conditions, and wih Ni- 
hilism permeating the nation, the new Tear will 
need more wisdom tban has ever yet fallen to a 
Romanoff to guide him to success. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


E are continually in receipt of inquiries 

as to the best books for Sunday-school 
libraries. There are difficultiesin the way of pre 
paring special lists of good books arising from the 
diversities of tastes, of local needs and of means. 
A good method of selection is therefore far more 
useful and valuable than a specific selection. It 
makes room for individuality of taste, and pro- 
vision for the intellectual and spiritual needs of 
schools wbich only the teachersin them uvuder- 
stand and can provide. The Rev. Dr. L. T. 
Chamberlsin, of Norwich, Conn., has been giv- 
ing special attention to this matter, and the re- 
sults of bis efforts are worthy of study. His 
work meets very opportunely a want universally 
felt, for the friends of Sunday-schools bave 
recently taken increased thought with reference 
to the literature which has been circulated in the 
libraries. Adverse criticism, coming from many 
sides, has forced a recognition of the utterly un- 
worthy character of mach which has had cur- 
rency in the Sunday-schools of both this country 
and Europe. It is possible, indeed, tbat the eon~ 
dewnation has been too sweeping, and the admis- 
sion of ill desert too extreme. The proportion of 
chaff to wheat may have been overstated. Yet it 
remains beyond dispute that the books usually 
found in Sunday-schools are of inferior sort. 
They make valid appeal on grounds of 
neither attractiveness nor worth. Of some con- 
siderable portion of them it may be safely 
affirmed that the evil in them quite counter-~ 
balances the good. In their disappearance the 
world and the church would be no losers. 

On the other hand, he who has watched the 
issue has seen tokens of a widespread, funda- 
mental imprevement. The more reeent Sunday- 
sehoel books have shown more charm and mere 
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Sewer: They have been more healthful and 


valuable, more readable and spiritual. The 
selection of libraries has also been more pains- 
taking and skillful. The higher standard has 
been maintained with increased faithfulness. 

Much, however, remains to be done, and nota- 
bly in the direction of gleaning and gathering 
what is actually good. Could the adwirable books 
known to the various friends of Sunday-schools 
be collected, it would doubtless prove that the 
trouble is not that of absolute destitution. Books 
which, for true Sunday -scbool uses, are like ‘' ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver,” are not so rare as 
might be supposed. The search for them is not so 
unrewarding as has sowetimes been set forth. 
What is greatly needed is simply comparison 
and conference on a large scale among those 
whose labors are, or may be, in the above di-— 
rection. 

Accordingly, under the impulse of such consid- 
erations, Dr. Chamberlain began nearly a year 
ago the gathering of a worthy circulating library 
for his home schoo]. Books were obtained from all 
the denominational publishing houses, from the 
lists of the best Sunday-schools, from those espe- 
cially recommended by friends, and from litera- 
ture at large. He read two thousand such volumes 
to that extent which was necessary to the forming 
of a deliberate judgment of each volume. Less 
than six bundred were finally retained, and some 
of those he bopes soon to displace. The general 
principles which guided the decision were these: 
1. Being designed for Sunday reading, the books 
were to convey, with reasonable directness, high 
moral and religious truth. 2. They were, in gen- 
eral, to convey that truth with attractiveness and 
ability. 3. They were, specifically, to be free 
from gross defects of style, and vocebulary and 
grammar. Those retained under these rales are 
now arranged in a catalogue at once alphabetical 
and descriptive. Each book whose title is not in- 
dicative of its nature is accompanied by an ex- 
planatory sentence. Every book has a sign of its 
suitableness for the younger or the maturer minds, 
the name of the author or publisher, and the 
number of pages. Copies of the catalogue may 
be obtained gratis of Mr. Eben Shute, dealer in 
Sanday-school supplies, Tremont Temple, Boston. 
By the present library arrangement in Dr. Cham- 
berlain’s school, a record is kept of the number of 
times each book is drawn, as also the books drawn 
during the year by each teacher and scholar. The 
books are read with an interest and to an extent 
hitberto unknown, and by both teachers and 
sclilars. As soon as practicable a department 
will be added for the infant class. Dr. Chamber- 
lain expresses his willingness to give information 
respecting superior books in any department, and 
will gladly answer inquiries from other workers. 


CHANCE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


é Yen practice of distribution of prizes by lot is 
becoming very extensive among ourchurches 
of almost every denomination. It is probably uno- 
known to many of the good people who promote 
such enterprises that they come within the term 
‘‘Jottery”” us used in the constitution and laws 
of this as well as of most other S'ates. Tne New 
York statute reads: No person ‘* shall witbin this 
State open, set on foot, carry on, promote or 
draw, publicly or privately, any lottery, game or 
device of cheunce of any nature or kind whuatso- 
ever, or by whatever name it may be called,” for 
the purpose of disposing of any goods or property. 
The penalty attached to the violation of this 
statute is a fine equal to the smount of the value 
of the goods to be drawn, or if their value cannot 
be ascertained, then a fine of two thousand five 
hundred dollars, or imprisoument not exceeding 
two years, or both. Under this law, as under 
similar ones in other States, the courts bave held 
that any scheme for the distribution of prizes by 
chance constitutes a lottery, and incurs the pen- 
alty assuch. A ticket to aconcert for a charita- 
ble purpose, entitling the holder to whatever 
gift might be awarded, bas been held a lottery 
ticket. The palliating circumstance of charity 
is not known to the law. The constitution of 


this State prohibits ali lotte-ies. In New Jersey 
a very healthful decision was reached in one 
of these cases. A gift exhibition was eon- 
ducted as fellews: Each person at the doer of 
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the entertainment received a ticket with a num- 
ber upon it. At the close of the exhibition one 
of the proprietors called at will any number, 
and the person holding the corresponding number 
presented himself, when, if the exhibitor liked 
bis appearance, he presented the holder of the 
ticket with one of the articles advertised as gifts. 
It was also one of the terms of the project that 
the distribution of gifts might be dispensed with 
at the option of the proprietors. The whole con- 
trivance, the court held, constituted a lottery. 
No good citizen will be willing to violate the 
law, even though he may consider the act prohib- 
ited free from moral wrong. If law is to be respect- 
ed—indeed, to make law law—acts which are pro- 
hibited must be treated as wrong and punished. 
a church zealous in the temperance cause, 
but indulgent in the distribution of prizes by 
chance, should not complain if about the time of 
the church fair complaint should be entered with 
the proper authorities. 


A WISE CHARITY. 


“T OW to give money to the poor without in- 
creasing poverty is one of the most serious 
problems which love presents to the human un- 
derstanding. The difficulty is illustrated by a 
story which we recently heard narrated by a 
prominent pastor of one of the churches of New 
York city. | 
‘*T was asked,” he said, ‘‘to call on a poor woman 
living in a tenement-house in the neighborhood 
of one of the fine brown-stone blocks on Murray 
Hill. 1 went as requested, to find the woman not 
sick. as represented, but drunk; and iu the room 
directly in the rear ot ber miserable apartment 
lay another woman in the same condition. There 
was nothivg to be done. As I was coming out of 
the miserable tumble-downa that furnished shelter 
for a dozen or more of families I met aa Irisi:nan 
at the door and ventured on an iuquiry or two. 
‘How do these people live?’ I arked him. 
‘They seem tome to be very poor; and yet haveno 
difficulty in getting plenty to drink. How do they 
get the money ?’ He called my attention to some 
hens running about in the adjoining vacant lot. 
‘Do ye see those hens ?’ said he. Yes, I saw them. 
‘Those hens are good layers,’ said he, ‘and the 
owners can always get whi-key with the egys.’ 
‘But where then,’ said I, ‘do they get their 
bread ? ‘Ah! your honor,’ said he, ‘there’s no 
difficalty about that. When it comes nightfall 
they tuke a basket and go up and down the street, 
and always get in the next block enough of cold 
victuals not only to feed tbemselves, but to sup- 
“port boarders ulso if they like.’ The cold victuals 
were really going iadirectly to the support of 
the whiskey shops on the avenue.” 
Even where there is no whiskey there is often 
improvidence, and a readiness to iie down on the 
rich and be curried by them. To give to a willing 
and contented pauper, though he be a sober one, 
is ike pouring water into a sieve—with this dif- 
ference iu favor of the sieve, that the holes in the 
pauper keep getting bigger and bigger the more 
you pourin. The real problem is therefore not 
to ascertain how much but how little one cin give 
to the pour and keep them from actual suffering. 
Very uncharitable is the charity that eats out 
the independence of individual character. He is 
the best friend of the needy who helps them to 
help themselves, 
In this respect the Loan Relief Association of 


this city affords an admirable illustration of a 


charity at once economical and efficient. It bas 
been in operation for three years. Tbe President 
of its Board of Trustees is the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
with whose church the larger number of its active 
members are connected. 
dicated by its title, is to afford relief not by gifts, 
but by loans. These sometimes take the form 
and sometiwes are, though not in form yet in fact, 
gifts; bat giving is reduced to a minimum. Its 
work is divided into various departments, but in 
them all the same general principle is applied. 
For example, most of the poore: classes buy their 
‘coal by the bucket or basketful at the corner 
groceries, generally getting a poor quality and al- 
Ways paying a very high price for it. The Loan 
Relief Association has made arrangements with 
& prewinent dealer te furnish coal at wholesale 


Tates in tons, half tons and quarter tons to the’ 


— 


Its general design, in- 
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beneficiaries of this Society. ‘The dealer can well 
afford to do this, for the aggregate order is a large 
one. The members of the coal club deposit their 
money in the hands of the Society in weekly in- 
stallments, thus gradually accumulate a fund 
sufficient to pay for the coal by the ton, and order 
it in as large quantities as they are able to store. 
The provision of work, the securing of legal aid 
in cases.of oppression, the expenses of which are 
met by the legal costs, aid in obtaining the best 
medical advice at a price less than that of quacks 
and pretenders, the loaning of money in special 
cases, the provision’ of a circulating library, are 
all illustrations of the same principle, which is 
capable of indefinite application. The Associa- 
tion has accomplished 80 much good at so small 
an expense that other associations modeled on 
the same plan have already begun to spring upin 
connection with otber churches in the city. 

We recommend the principle to the considera- 
tion and adoption of all local charities in our 
towns and villages. And we venture to add that 
any persons desiring to get further particulars can 
do so by addressing a note to Miss Sarah T. Sands, 
No. 5 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. City, the 
Secretary of the Association. 


NOTES. 


Just now, when the principle of co-operation is be- 
ginning to take practical forn in so many directions, 
Mr. Charles L. Norton’s discussion of its application 
to bome life in this week’s Christian Union will be of 
special interest. Dr. Noble traves the connection 
between Doctrine end Lifein the ** Faith and Skepti- 
cism ” series, and Miss Scovil gives antique setting to 
the charming story of *“* Mistress Dorothy.” In the 
poems, ** The Brook” and *'The Two Preachers,”’ two 
familiar but oft-forgotten l*ssons are very melo#i- 
ously taught again. To our review columns Mr. 
George M. Towle contributes a notice of Parlia- 
mentary Anecdotes,” while in tbe Home there is the 
usual vari+ty of timely and interesting matter, Mr. 
Mabie furnishing the second of the stories from the 
Norse mythology. 


The New York Music Festival, which promises to be 
the most important enterprize of the kind that has 
ever been u’ dertaken in New York, is set down for 
the first week in May, and will be held at the Sevemth 
Regimeot Armory, in Fourth Avenue, bet w+en Sixty- 
sixth and Sixty-seventh Streets. The choru- will be 
composed of 1,200 singers, in addition to which there 
will be a chorus of 1 500 girls from the public schools 
and 200 boys from the church choirs, while the 
orch:stra will number 250 carefully selected and 
drilled musicians. The solo singers include Ma- 
dame Gerster, Mies Cary, Sgoor Campanini, Messrs. 
Whitney and Remmertz, besides many other well- 
known and favorite singers, and the entire num- 
ber of performers at the Festival will exceed 3,000. 
A diagram of the building, which will bold 10,- 
000 people, has been prepared, and the choice of 
seats for season tickets is to be sold at auetion, 
on March 29th and 30th,in Chickering Hall. The 
price of season tickets for four evening and three 
afternoon concerts is to be $10, « hich, as it includes a 
reserved seat, cannot be regarded as exorbitant. Dr. 
Damrosch’s well-known evergy, which has already 
given the city of New York the largest and best 
chorus that it has ever possessed, will nodoubt carry 
this bold undertaking through to a successful issue. 


A committee of Episcopal clergymen, of which Dr. 
H. C Potter is chairman, met at No. 2 Bible House, 
on Monday, Maren 2ist, and orgavized a ‘Church 
Temperance Society ” on the general basis of that of 
the Church of England. A number of distinguished 
laymeu were maie members of the commi' tes, while 
the presiding Bishop has signified that he would glad- 
ly become President of the Society, as requested. The 
code of the Society was under discussion nearly three 
hours, but on the following Mondsy, when the com- 
mittee was to meet again,it was expected that it would 
be unanimously adopted, and that the Society will 
meet with hearty recognition throughout the Epi-:co- 
palchurch. The Society is to have tor its basis the 
union and co-operation between those who are total 
abstainers and those who are bot, and is to have for 
its objects the promotion of temperance, the removal 
of the causes which lead to intemperance aud the 
reformation of theintemperate. Its method of work- 
ing will be, inand through the grace of God, system- 
atic teaching, the formation of diocesan and paro- 
chial societies, the establishment of coffee-houses, 
workingmen’s societies, benefit societies, reading 
rooms, and social gatherings for amusement as well 
as instruction. 


We breatbe freely again. Mr. Anthony Trollope 
approves of Mr. Longfellow! When it was announced 
that an article from the pen of this vigorous and 
original novelist wouid shortly appear discussing 
from a critical standpoint the genius and work of 
-Longfeliow, there was universal anxiety throughout 
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the country to know whether we were to be permit- 
ted to continue to admire Mr. Longfellow, or whether 
we were all deluded by our provincial taste. Suppose 
Anthony Trollope had pronounced Longfellow no 
poet! It really takes one’s breath away to think of 
it! But be has done nothing of the kind. He posi- 
tively regards Mr. Longfellow as possessing genuine 
poetic gifts; he goes even further, and declares him 
to bea gentleman! Whatacomfort this will be to 
Mr. Longfellow! To be sure, Mr. Trollope does not 
give bim the bonor he gave Hawthorne; he does not 
compare Mr. Longfellow with himself and indicate 
the points of difference in their genius and methods. 
It could not be expected, however, that he would do 
that for more than one American. There is only one 
Trollope, and there are so many Hawthornes and 
Longfellows! 


Fermentation is a process of nature going on all the 
time and producing a greater or less degree of alco- 
hol. The amount of alcohol produced by fermenta- 
tion in bread is scientifically demonstrable, though 
practically inappreciable; in the light wines it varies 
from five to ten percent. In many of the wines it is 
quite sufficient to produce a certain degree of intoxi- 


cation, the effect of the wine on the human body de- | 


pending altogether upon the character and tempera- 
ment of the person. A single glass will produce more 
eff-¢ct on some persons than a whole bottle on others. 
Distillation is a modern process (for a description of 
which see the encyclopedias), by which the alcohol is 
extracted from the grape juice or other substance pos- 
sersing it. The distilled liquors, rum, gin, brandy, 
whi-key and the like, possess, therefore, a large 
amount of alcohol, reaching in brandy, for example, 
fifty per cent.,and sometim’s more. 


The Christian Union has several times commended 
the series of ‘* Annotated Engli-h Classics,” published 
by Ginn & Heath, of Boston, and especially the two 
editions of Shakespeare which are now issuing simul- 
taneously, Mr. Henry N. Hudson acting as editor. 
As these two publications progress, especially the 
beautiful Harvard edition in twenty volumes, we can- 
not restrain our desire to commend them again to all 
persons who wish to study the best lit+erarure under 
the guidance of a sound and vifalscholarship. These 
volumes contain the ripe studies of Mr. Hudson’s life, 
and as they come to band one by one they bear 
cumulative testimony to thesoundness of bis methods, 
the thoroughness of his devotion and the large mind- 


edness of bis Shakespearian scholarship. Everyhome — 


in which children are growing up should contain one 
of these invaluable editions. 


The ‘‘ Churchman,” which has been looking around 
to find an «xample among other religious denomina- 
tions of the self-sac-rificing z-al of Bi-hop Paddock in 
leaving a delightful church io Brooklyn for the work 
ofa frontier bishopric, may fi:d it in tbe action of 
the Rev. Edward Judson, pastor of the North Orange 
(N. J.) Baptist Cburcb, who resigns bis position im 
connection with a wealthy, influential and devoted 
church to apply himself to missiopary work in this 
city, purposing to preach the Gorpel to the poor in 
the lower sections of the city, where such work by 
such men is pre eminently needed. Mr. Judson leaves 
a cburech which he has built up tothe bigbest prosper- 
ity for a work arduous and self-denying to the last 
degree, and proves again that the spirit of sacrifice is 
as strong to-day as in the apostolic age. 


It is reported, and we hope authoritatively, that 
President Garfield has written to Mr. Lowell expreas- 
ing the wi-h that he should remain in London as our 
minister. Mr. Lowell is pre-eminently the right man 
for the place which he fills, representipg as he does 
the very highest elements of American character and 
culture. A man of largerense as well as sound learn- 
ing, Americans peed have no fear that he will ever 
become an authority on whist, while they may be 
very sure that on all questions relating to.interna- 
tional relations, as well as in all matters requiring 
tact and courtesy, his authority will be readily and 
graciously acknowledged. No minister in recent 
days has so thoroughly preserved bis independence 
and yet so entirely charmed the nation to which he 
has been sent as has Mr. Lowell. 


The romance of discovery 18 now in Africa. The 
history of exploration in that continent is oue of the 
most suggestive and fascinating pages in the record 
of this century of great achievements. The s+parate 
lines of effort already converge to indicate a marvel- 
ous future ip that great unknown country, whose 
streams are being so rapidly sounded and tracee, whose 
lakes bave been circumnavigated, and whose great 
stretches of territory are soon to be completely 
traversed and mapped out. This wonderful history 
is told in a very clear and comprehensive manner in 
a lecture by Mr. P. W. Lyon, of Bioomfield,N J., and 
no more inspiring appeal for large-bearted and large 
minded Christian enterprise can be made than the 
recital of the facts contained in this lecture, 


Readers of The Christian Union in and about Salt 
Lake City may rest assured that its publication of a 
‘* Plea for Tolera:tion from the Persecuted Courch of 
Latter-Day Saints” does not indicate any sympathy 
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with the “patriarchal institution.” The Christian 
Union bas as little sympathy with polygamy in Utah 
as with free and easy divorce in Connecticut, and, as 
a recent writer has shown in our columns, the Latter. 
Day Saints exhibited a good deal of cheerful oblivion 
of their own monstrous divorce laws in venturing to 
call Connecticut to account for following afar off the 
example which Utah had set. 


A prominent clergyman of New England, in a pri- 
vate note, writes as follows. To the last sentence The 
Christian Union heartily assents, though it bas not 
thought any good purpose was to be served by giving 
such replies any wider circulation than the compara- 
tively narrow one of their first and generally provin- 
cial publication: 

“ Please give me in your thought a place among the ‘sensi- 
ble and righ:-minded peopie,’ who have read with grateful 
satisfaction your recent editorials on the temperance ques- 
tion. Because of my interest in the reform and because of 
my sympathy with the pri-ciple of voluntary abstinence, 
Igreatly lament the d ceitful handling of the word of God 
and the terms of personal abuse that have held a large place 
among tbe methods of temperance reform. In speaking 
none too plainly of these metbods, Dr. Crosby seems to me to 
have done the cause great good, and some of the iutemperate 
replies to his address bave abundantly justified its delivery.” 


Canon Brereton made a verv clear statement of 1ea- 
sons why Cambridge and Oxford should lead in fe- 
male education. He believes tbat as the participation 
of womeu in general as well as in higher studies must 
be a great factor in the future of education, the uni- 
versi‘y, asa chief inheritor and transmitter of learn- 
ing from generation to generation, has no right to dis- 
sociate itself from any great movement connected 
witb tue advancement of learning. He claims that if 
female education is centered in the uciversities a 
stimulus wili be given to the best religious influences 
both in study and in life. 


Mr. Clarence King, who has resigned his position as 
Director of the Governmeoat Gevlogical Survey, isa 
man of fine attainments and great energy, who bas 
done much to advance the scientific interests of the 
country. and who deserves generous recognition of 
his services. His place will not be easily filled, though 
there is consolation in the fact that he proposes here- 
after to devote himself entirely to scientific pursuits. 


It is pleasant to noteas an additional indication of 
the reknitting of ties between the two sections of the 
country that a Massacbusetts man has given President 
Dreher $1,000 for the use of Roauoke College, Virginia, 
and asa tangible evidence of his good will toward the 
South. There is no better way of showing this gen- 
erous feeling than by aid in the great wo:k of educa- 
tion which the South has now to take up. 


Here comes the ‘“‘Christian at Work” with the seri- 
ous declaration that Congregationalism ‘‘ means the 
Savoy Confession.’’ This is an evidence from an un- 
expected quarter that Prof. Mead was wise in demand- 
ipg from the Congregationalists at St. Louis Jast Fall 
some sort of official declaration that it does not mear 
the Savoy Confession. 


The “ Illustrated Christian Weekly” is right. If any 
Presbyterian church refuses admission to a godly 
man because be does not believe in infant baptism, it 
violates the principles and the spirit of its own Book 
of Discipline. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I would like to call your attention to what seems to mea 
great i: justice. I have only recently beard that a life insur- 
ance eff-cted fifteen years ago and settled ona wife will be 
quite lost if (they having no children) the wife dies before 
the husband. I always supposed the will of the wife could 
give ittoany one like any other property, or at least the 
busband, after so many years of payment, should reap scme 
benefit from it. A. B. 

In all contracts of life insurance for the benefit of 
@ married woman, with reversion to her children, if 
there are children surviving at the death of the wife 
prior to that of the husband, the policy becomes the 
absolute property of the children, share and share 
alike, and it is therefore manifest that a married 
woman has nothing but a contingent interest in a 
policy, and itis for this reason that a will or assign- 
ment of such policy is regarded as inoperative, since it 
is liable to be defeated by her prior death and the 
survivorship of children. Whena wife dies without 
issue the policy thereupon becomes the property of the 
insured (the husband), and is subject to his disposition 
and control. [In this case, therefore, as presented to us, 
the policy is not lost, but at the disposal of the bus- 
band, unless there are some lieus upon the policy, or 
some peculiar wording of it such as would obstruct 
its natural course. If there is no will made by the 
hueband (the insured), the insurance would be pay- 
able to the administrator of bis estate. It should be 
remembered that in questions teuching insurance all 
depends upon the terms of the policy and the laws 
of the State in which it was made. Ifa policy isona 
husband’s life, and taken out in such a way as to 
make it valid in favor of the wife only, to the ex- 
clusion of his creditors, or if it be simply on the hus- 
band’s life, and absolutely payable in favor of the 
wife, and the policy becomes absolute before her 
death, then her administrator can, after his death, 
recover upon it. If she bas left a will in his favor | 


(under these circumstances), the policy would become 
his property, and upon his death his executor or ad- 
ministrator might recover upon it. 


—De Lesseps says that though it rained but two or three | 


times a yearin the region of country through which the Suez 
Canal passes before its completion, rains are now frequent. 
Why is this? 

Effects upon climate are due to geographical sur- 
roundings; for instance, the elevation or depression 
of land; the presence of seas and other bodies of wa- 
ter ; to forests, dense population, and advancing civ- 
ilization. All these cannot exist without affecting the 
atmosphere. Change of surface produces air currents; 
foliage produces moisture, as does also water surface 
for atmospheric evaporation. The very existence of 
a new surface or new bodies changes the atmosphere. 
This is notably so in our own Western country. 
Where railways, towns, trees, etc., spring up with 
great rapidity, or even where the soil is turned up so 
as toabsorb moisture instead of shedding it off, the 
rain-fall increases. If instead of the same surface of 
sand, which would be absorptive, you place a large 
body of water which through evaporation produces 
moisture, you very naturally will havea rain-fall. 


—Will you bave the kindness to inform me (1)if the coup 
d'état occurred during the reign of Napoleon II!.? (2.) Also 
the meaning ot 18th Brumaire, referred to by Victor Hugo? 

(l.) Napoleon III. took the oath of allegiance, as 
President, to the republic, December 20, 1848. The 
famous coup d'état occurred December 2, 1851, 
through which ioterval he had been arranging to 
seize the imperiul office. (2) The word Brumaire is 
from the latin bruma, winter. It was introduced in- 
to the calendar of the year used in the time of the 
first French republic. It extends from October 
20ih to November 22d. The famous 18th of Brumaire 
was the occasion of the overthrow of the Directory 
by Napoleon, and corresponds with November 9, 
1799, ot the Gregorian calendar. 

—Is seven per cent. still lawful interest on an old mortgage 


given before the new six per cent. law? 
OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


The courts are disagreed. Some judges hold that 
itis. The question is now in litigation, and will be 
settled in this State only by a decision of the court 
of last resort. The Mas-uchusetts Supreme Court 
holds under asimilar statute that it is. The Supreme 
Court of the United States holds the contrary to be 
ibe rule, unless the mortgage exprersly stipulates for 
seven per cept. until the principal is paid. 


—Please give me, through column of Inquiring Friends, 
the address of a reliable numismatist; also address, if you 
ean, of Mr. John formerly organist of Pismouth 
Chnurcb, Brooklyn. OLD SUBSCRIBEB. 

1.) John W. Scott, 146 Fulton St., New York, 
‘“americau Numismatic and Arcbeological Society,’ 
30 Lafayette Place, New York, Prof. Chas. L. Anthon, 
President; W. Poillon, Secretary. (2.) John Zundel, 
Cannstadt, near Stuttgart, Wurtemberg, Germany. 


—What is the number of arable acres of land in all the 
world, and how much money and otber personal property is 
there inalitheearth? Is there any way in which we can get 
at even 4 rough esiimate of these things? 

Yes, approximately, from the census returns, which 
are to be found at the Census Bureau, Washington, 
D.C. The United States census returns for 1880 will 
soon be out. Address General Walker, Chief of Cen- 


sus Department, Washington, D.C. Other sources of 


information are unreliable. 

—What is the New York State law regarding the sale of 
liquors: (1.) Can a botel sell liquor without license?. (2.) If it 
has a license, nust it be framed and hung up in the sa.oon ? 
(3.) What is tne price of a hotel license? (4.) Can a hotel 
legally sell liquors on Sunday, and if not what is the 
penaity ? SUBSCRIBER. 

(1.) No. (2.) Yes. (8.) For first class hotels, such as 
the Fifth Avenue, Brevoort House, etc., the license 
fee is $250 perannum. (4.) No. The penally“is both 
fine and imprisonment. 

—Whoee history of the late rebellion do you consider the 
most authentic as well as the most interesting in style ? 

For popular reading, Mr. Benson J. Lossiag’s or 
Mr. John 8S. C. Abbott’s, though we believe thelatter 
work is out of print. The most authborita!ive and au- 
thentic account of military operations is that of the 
Count de Paris. To the philosopher, Professor 
Draper’s History is interesting and instructive, but it 
is less graphic and pictorial than either of the oihers 
named. 

—What did St. Paul refer to when he spoke of a thorn be- 
ipg given him in the flesh? 8. C. 

Many conjecture, but no one knows. The most 
probable isa defect inor weakness of the eyes. 

—Are the sermons of the Rev. Alex. Maclaren regularly 
published in any English periodical or paper ? H. W. 

They may be found from time to time in “ Word 
and Work,” London, E.C., England. 


—Several inquirers are informed that Messrs 
& Main, 76 East Ninth street, publish a book in waich 
the theory and practice of the Tonic Sol-Fa system 
are explained. 

—T.—Dr. Crosby’s Boston Temperance Lecture is 
published, with several replies to it, by the National 
Temperance Society, New York city. 

—A Constant Reader.—The proper pronunciation of 
Joseffy is Yo-sef-fy, long 0; Jlike Y. In pronouncing 
the word Endymion the y is short. 

—J. A.—‘‘ The Scotch Sermons” are published in 
this city by D. Appleton & Co.; price, $1.25. 
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THE BROOK. 
By Eva L. OGDEN. 
A TRAVELER, journeying to a goal, 
Came by chance one day to where 
A brook was choked with stones and dirt, 
And all around it waste and bare. 


Time pressed, the goal was far. He stooped 
And cleared the rubbish there away ; 
Then went his road, but left behind 
A living mirror of God’s day. 


The water laughed and leaped for joy, 
Then ran along the barren waste, 

And carried toa fainting flower 
The clear, bright drops it longed to taste. 


Then on to where a wounded bird 
Craved one last drink before it died. 

It heard a sound, and looking, saw 
The water running at its side. 


A thousand years have passed, and still 
The brook runs on and carries cheer 

To weary hearts tbat otberwise 
Might find their lives more hard to bear. 


But when they praise (they do sometimes) — 
And bless it for the help it gives, 

It murmurs low the traveler’s name, 
And bids them thank him that it lives. 


O travelers on life’s long, rough road! 
Time presses—ye have far to go: 

Yet pause sometimes by some choked breek 
And teach its waters how to flow. 


Nor deem the moments wasted thus. 
While earth shall last the deed shall live, 
And lives ye never knew shall feel 
The blessing that ye paused to give. 


HOME CLUBS. 
By CHas. LEDYARD Norton. 
O-OPERATION when properly organized and in. 
telligently adapted to existing conditions un- 
quescvionably affords an escape from many of the ills to 
which a maj rity of the non wealthy classes are other- 
wise subjected. The readers of The Christian Union 
have been informed from time to time of the progress 
made at home and abroad toward the establishment of 
co-operative stores and the different devices whereby 
individuals may combine to avoid the payment of 
ruinous percentages to middle-men and others who in © 
various ways contrive to levy a tax on slender in- 
comes. ‘ 

The question of rent, espeeially in our large cities, 
is one of very serious import. In Philadelphia it has 
been solved, to a degree satisfactorily, by ‘‘ Building 
Associations,” but in New York the high price of land 
combines with other local causes to prohibit this solu- 
tion of the difficulty. A few years since the inaugura- 
tion of the apartment plan of building gave promise 
of a change for the better; but the hope »roved delusive 
in many respects, and now first-class fla COmmand 
rents which are prohibitory so far as cc -“€rns’a very 
large proportion of the salaried class m. © efurly in- 
terested. 

Within a few months a new system has been devel- 
oped, mainly through the agency ofa irm of New York 
architects (Messrs. Hubert, Pirson & Co.), which 
holds out the promise of much needed relief. This 
is known as ‘*‘The Hubert Home-Club Association, 
and it has been so far tested as to afford a hope or 
lasting benefit. | 

Briefly stated, the plan is as follows: A number of 
families, or for convenience say heads of families, 
agree to form a ‘‘Home Club.” They meet and or- 
ganize, appointing a committee for the selection ofa 
building capable of alterations to suit their require- 
ments, or of a site for a new structure, and with the 
aid of the architect make a careful estimate as to the 
total amount which must be pledged to secure the 
completion of the work. Suppose that the club has 
ten members, presumably acquaintances, or at least 
people of congenial habits. Each of them -signs a 
bond for one-tenth part of the total outlay. The build- 
ing contracts are made and money is called for by in- 
stallments as fast as it is required to carry on the 
work. When the building is carried forward far 
enough to meet the requirements of the law in such 
cases, it is mortgaged, usually at a very reasonable rate 
of interest, and the proceeds applied to the general 
purposes of the association. In this way something 


like fifty per cent. of cash outlay can be saved and the 


bui'ding completed without calling upon the club 
members for mure than half the amount, for which 
each is bonded. 


Now assume that the building is finished. Kaeh 
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member owns or holds on a long lease a compact home 
suited to his means and requirements, for the use of 
which he has to pay annually one-tenth of the interest 
on the mortgage and one-tenth of the general running 
expenses, including janitor’s fees, warming and light- 
ing public stairways, etc. That this must ia the na- 
ture of things be an immense saving on the rent which 
would be paid to a landlord for similar accommoda- 
tions is evident at a glance, and is indeed abundantly 
proved by actual figures. 

Let us say that the total estimated expenditure is to 
be $50,000. This divided among ten members is $5,000 
apiece, for which amount each gives his bond. Work 
is begun and money is called for as required, usually 
in sums of $200 to $50 from each member. By the 
time that the walls have received their *‘ scratch coat,” 
at which stage the law makes them mortgageable, 
forty to fifty per cent. of $5,000 bas probably been 
expended. The building can now be mortgaged for 
say fifty per cent. of its prospective value ($25,000). 
This amount is held in trust by the committee, and 
used as required until the building is finished. This 
accomplished, the running expenses may be reckoned 
somewhat as follows: | 


Interest on mortgage, at 5 per cent......... .... 


$1,250 
Taxes, running expenses, elc., SAY.....---- 1,000 
$2,250 


This, divided among ten members, gives a rental | 


which certainly compares very favorably with those of 
the old system, which demands $800 to $1,200 for sim- 
ilar quarters. 

In selecting apartments members may bid for prior- 
ity of choice, a method which is perfectly fair and 
works eventually for the compensation of those who 
are outbid, as may be seen by a moment’s study of the 
following table, which is quoted from Mr. Hubert’s 
pamphlet: 

Actual Premium 


yaid or 1eceived 
each member. 


Premium received by 
each member, being 1g 
of whuie amount bd. 


Amount bid 
tor choice by 
each member. 


$637 50 Paid, $352 50 

$5.100 U0 $5 100 00 


The objections which naturally occur to any one on 
* considering the possibilities of this mode of life are 
first, legal, and secondly, social. 

In regard to the first, it may be said that the mem- 

bers of the association hold the property as a corpora- 
tion, and lease the separate apartments for long terms 
of years, at merely nominal rentals. Each member is 
therefore a perpetual lessee of his own apartment and 
a part owner of the whole property. In case of the 
death of a membe., or removal for any other cause, an 
individual share in the property can without difficulty 
be sold or transferred under the limitations of the lease 
and with the consent of the remaining members of the 
association, according to the provisions made in the 
by-laws previously agreed upon. The only case in 
which the property can be soid without the consent of 
a majority of the occupants is that of a legal or forced 
sale; but '~ ~ach an event the association would 
probably fin. it easy to secure the premises by pur- 
chase in its c “porate capacity, or by taking steps to 
procure sor.’ desirable tenant. The new occupant 
would at any rate be subject to all the rules and regu- 
lations stated in the lease. Flagrant acts of miscon- 
duct would be of very rare occurrence in such an as- 
sociation, but expulsion is possible and could be en- 
forced by the arm of the law, should such extreme 
action ever become necessary. In some of the States 
it is possible that these associations could be formed 
as joint stock companies ; but this is not practicable in 
New York. It will readily be understood that the per- 
fection of forms of lease and the adjustment of rights 
of tenure has been a work of time, demanding a deal 
of investigation and involving very considerable law- 
yer’s fees. It is believed now, however, that the 
whole matter is so far perfected that no difficulties are 
likely to arise. excepting from the unforeseeable con- 
tingencies which have been hinted at. Several of these 
clubs are at this moment in highly successful opera- 
tion in this city, and perhaps the most convincing 
evidence of their prosperity is the fact that the spirit 
of speculation is creeping in, and members are beg n- 
ning to sell out, because the premiums offered for their 
apartments are higher than they can afford to refuse. 

The advantages of this system, in reduction of rents 
and independence of landlords, are obvious at a glance; 
but beyond these there are aspects of the case not 
likely to occur on first consideration. We Americans, 
in spite of our boasted democratic-republicanism, are 
the most exclusive of peoples. Inthe cities we mainly 
divide into classes according to the amount of rent we 
are able to pay—that is, humiliating as the admission 
may be, according to our wealth. Hence arise the 
exorbitant rents which make certain localities and 
high-priced apartment-houses desirable because of 


their exclusiveness. In old ceuntries, where social 
lines are distinctly marked, encroachments and annoy- 
ances from uncongenial neighbors are practically un- 
known. An impecunious aristocrat may live in the 
next room to a rag-picker—to suppose an extreme case 
—but would be subject to no annoyance. In the eyes 
of his poor and hard-working neighbors he is a gentie- 
man without money; but there is no thought of fa- 
miliarity. How is it with an American family, forced, 
as is not infrequently the case, to take up its abode in 
cheap lodgings with miscellaneous tenants for neigh- 
bors? The reader is left to answer the question for 
himself. 

For these same American reasons no apartment- 
houses can retain a class of quiet, well mannered ten- 
ants if the rents are put down to a moderate figure. It 
would seem, therefore, that ‘‘ home clubs” afford a 
simple and practicable means for securing to a really 
perplexed and needy class dwellings where the home 
feeling may be cultivated without paying a ruinous 
price for the privilege, and without consuming an un- 
due proportion of a slender income for the mainte- 
nance of that barren but precious honor, a social stand- 
ing. | 


FAITH AND SKEPTICISM. 
DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 
By THE Rev. F. A. NOBLE. 


USKIN, in what I am old-fashioned enough still 

to think his matchless discussions of art ques- 

tions, has a memorable passage on the place and func- 
tion of the mountains. 

Thrown up, as others teach us, from their horizon- 
tal positions at the bottom of the ocean, ‘‘ by tremen- 
dous lateral compressions on the crust of the earth,” 
and taking now the form of vast ‘folds,’ like the 
Jura or the Appalachian ranges, and now the form of 
sharp ‘‘ fractures,” as with the Alps and the Himalayas 
and our own Sierra Nevadas,these mountain structures, 
deep-based, rock-ribbed, and sky piercing, are the 
framework and mighty supports of the terrestrial 
system. They give outline and character to conti- 
nents. In current conception and hoary proverb they 
stand for strength and majesty and defense. What 
our mountain lover, whose enthusiasm is born of 
rarest insight, especially observes, however, is that 
these towering heights determine the flow and the 
courses of rivers, and set currents of air in motion. 
Through the influence of the mountains on the air, 
climates, with all that has dependence on climate, 
whether plant life or animal life or the associations 
and laws and habits of peoples, are largely settled. 
From their sices and lofty crests, by slow processes, 
and through the agency of wind, and heat, and cold,and 
storms and chemical action, there is filtered down the 
nourishment needed by the earth in the plains and val- 
leys below. They have high moral uses. In presence 
of them admiration is challenged, and the soul is awed 
with great and blessed thoughts of God. 

Not inaptly, as it seems to me, may the large office 
of the mountains in the scenery of nature be employed 
as a type of the relation and service of doctrine tolife, 
and especially of the relation and service of true doc- 
trine to a right life. 

Doctrines underlie life. They define and individu- 
alize it. They give it front and force. Doctrines are 
the spinal column of life. True doctrines are the 

foundations of true character; and they create an at- 
| mosphere in which truc character can thrive. “Benefi- 
cent activities are set in motion by true doctrines, as 
the brooks are pushed forward and the wholesome 
winds are stirred by the uplifted hills. What America 
would be with her Rocky Mountains, and her Cordil- 
leras, and her Allegheny and Andes ranges redt ced to 
a dead level; what Europe would be with the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees, and the Apennines, and the Balkans lifted 
from her face; what Asia or Africa would be without 
any of these elevations, religious life would be very 
likely to be if there were no sharp uplifts dnd rugged 
formations of doctrine in the religious world. 

Mountains have their inconveniences. They some- 
times separate friends as well as bar out foes. It is 
hard work to climb them. Itis a good way around 
them. Totunnel then is expensive. But God saw 
the need of them. He has placed them where they 
are, and assigned them their multitudinous functions. 
He has made the mountains indispensable to health, 
and to the best development and achievements of the 
human race. Asit would be foolish to level the moun- 
tains down, and make of the dry land of the globe vast 
savannas or pampas, or possibly Sahara deserts, un- 
broken from sea to sea and from cape to equator, so 
also would it be foolish on the ground merely of their 
inconvenience and disadvantage to try to strike doc- 
trines out of existence. Well-defined and well-articu- 
lated and well-battressed opinions are indispensable to 
the best doing and to the best character. 

It seems strange that anybody should have thought 


otherwise. 


In nothing else do intelligent men expect to aecom- 
plish worthy results without definite ideas and aims 
and methods of procedure. The painter must bave a 
theory of painting, gathered from his teachers or 
woven out of the loom of his own fine brain, or he 
makes but a sorry botch of his work. Raphael knew 
what he was doing when he set his canvas aglow 
with the face of the Madunna, and made St. Peter’s 
immortal with his frescoes. Thesculptor must have a 
theory of sculpture. Not by accident did Praxiteles, 
and Phidias, and Michael Angelo and Thorwaldsen 
bring out the match‘ess forms of beauty and sublimity 
which they found hidden away inthe marble. The 
architect must have a theory of architecture. Any- 
body can lay brick on brick, and add stone to stone, 
and dovetail timber into timber; and the thing will be 
a shelter. When Sir Christopher Wren reared the 
marvelous structure of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from 
foundation to pinnacle all was wrought according to 
a preconceived plan. Pictures and statues and build- 
ings which mef cross oceans and continents to see, 
and which are the admiration of the centuries, do not 
come by chance. There is a doctrine of them before 
there is or can be any fact of them. Ships are made 
and sailed, railroads are constructed, business of all 
sorts is carried on, education is pushed forward, by 
first having ideas or theories, and then working along 
on the line of them. 

Even our scientists make no headway without what 
they call their ‘*‘ working hypotheses.’’ They are in- 
tent on facts and the meaning of facts; but in order 
to the best success in reaching facts they find it nec- 
essary to assume that this or that or the other con- 
jecture is true. Columbus had his theory of America, 
and the discovery of America was its outcome. 
Franklin had his theory of electricity, and Morse had 
his theory of telegraphy: and everybody knows the 
result. While groping about among the uncertainties 
as yet, it is the man who is looking for something, 
and who has some tolerably clear notion of what it is— 
like Galileo, and Newton, and Hovey, and Watt, and 
Fulton, and Bell and Edison—who will be likely to 
find it. 

Then there is a living connection between what a 
man believes ana what he will come to be and to do. 
It is not the connection of juxtaposition merely. Not 
even of cause and effect merely. It is the vital con- 
nection of root and fruit. To suppose that a man can 
have no positive ideas or intentions, and yet be able 
to gather in the harvests of positive ideas and inten- 
tions, or that a man can have indifferent or bad ideas 
and intentions, and yet reap just as though all his ideas 
and intentions were good, is to run right against the 
grain of nature. 
man soweth that shall he also reap. Grapes will 
yield grapes; thorns, thorns; and there is no known 
way, either in the natural or the moral world, of 
securing harvests of figs from thbistles. Sooner or 
later a man’s thoughts will come into fruitage in 
deeds. If aman has nocircle of truth within which 
he walks, and says, ‘‘I believe this,” no convictions 


| which are sometimes as a fire in the bones, his life 


will be just a mere hand-to-mouth affair. He will be 
at the mercy of every latest whim. When there 
comes some sharp wrench or unwonted pressure he 
will be sure to give way and go down. It is only 
when a man has, consciously or unconsciously, for- 


| mulated his notion of life, and thus lifted it out of the 


realm of caprice, that anything definite may be ex- 
pected to come of it. It is only when a man has es- 
poused his life to the truth, and put all bis movements 
under the guidance of correct principles, that a good 
outcome may be looked for. As a man “ thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” | 
Doctrines are indeed sometimes held as mere ab- 
stractions, bleak, lifeless and forbidding, and not as 
vital and vigorous forces to be wielded for the good of 
mankind and for the glory of God. This is to make 
doctrines repulsive to all save the few who take more 
interest in speculations than in practical affairs. It 
will be impossible for me ever to forget the impression 
made on my mind, when a boy in the academy, by the 
fact that Theodore Parker, who openly repudiated and 
denounced all I had been taught to hold most sacred 
in the Scriptures, had a heart to beat in sympathy 


with the poor slaves, and a tongue to voice their : 


wrongs, and a hand to help them, and a roof to cover 
them when the bloodhounds of an infamous law were on 
their track ; while Dr. Nehemiah Adams, whose name 
stood for all most cherished and commended in ortho- 
dox opinion, had nothing in that hour of the bond- 
man’s bitter stress and agony but ‘* South side views.” 
There is a notion deep-wrought in the popular mind 
that there ought always and everywhere to be a close 
connection between sound views and sympathy with 
mankind; and that somehow sound views ought to get 
themselves translated into loving service. If the con- 


nection is not maintained, if the translation is not 
effecied, it will be to the prejudice of sound views. 
Here Ruskin and his mountains are in point. 


God is not mocked. Whatsoever a. 
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Observe,” 
world into the form which it now bears .. . the 
mountains were formed of materials alto- 
gether different from those which constitute the lower 
hil.s and the surfaces of the valleys. A harder sub- 
stance had to be prepared for every mountain, yet not 
so hard but that it mizht be capable of crumbling down 
into earth fit to nourish the alpine forests and the 
alpine flowers; not so hard but that in the midst of 
the utmost majesty of its enthroned strength there 
should be seen on it the seal of ‘the writing:’ ‘ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou shalt reiurn.’ Thus 
perpetual change in the soil of the earth is wrought. 
Lands under cultivation are constantly renovated. 
The higher mountains suffer their summits to be 
broken into fragments, and to be cast duwn in sheets 
of massy rock, full of every substance neces- 
sary for the nourishment of plants; these fallen frag- 
meuts are again broken by frosts and ground by tor- 
rents into various conditions of sand and clay. 

Every shower which swells the rivulets enables their 
waters to carry certain portions of earth into new po- 
sitions and exposes new banks of ground to be mined 
in turn. The process is continued more gently 
but not less effectively over all the surface of the lower 
undulating country; and each filtering thread of sum- 
mer rain which trickles through the short turf of the 
uplands is bearing its own appointed burden of earth 
to be thrown down on some ew natural garden in the 
dingles below.” 

This is more than suggestive; it is open teaching. 
Not alone do the mountains stand for ruggedness and 
sublimity and endurance. The dust of them goes to 
the enriching of the valleys and plains which stretch 
away from their broad fuundations; and the corn and 
the grape and the olive, and the tender blade the lamb 
nibbles on the slope, are ampler and richer for what 
comes to them from the workings of the granite 
heights. Of ‘‘ harder substance” the mountains may 
be, yet they must not be too hard; ‘‘ not so hard” as 
to be incapable of ‘‘ crumbling” and ‘‘ nourishing” 
forests and fields! 

Doctrines, too, must have their crumbling and 
nourishing quality. If they stand out aloue in a inajes- 
tic isolation, and do not yield anything to make the 
lite which lies all about them broader aud sweeter and 
more hopeful, men will lose patience and say: ‘‘ Away 
with your doctrines!” It may be a lvose logic which 
rushes to this conclusion, but just this is what will be 
done. To lay great stress on forms and statements of 
doctrine, and to be allthe time nursing and parading 
soundness of view, while only feeble protests are 
made against the iniquities which may abound, and 
only small efforts are put forth to help the poor and to 
emancipate the struggling from their bondages of one 
sort aud another, is to place doctrines before the 
world at a disadvantage, and at the very oulset hope- 
lessly to prejudice thei in the minds of large numbers 
of earnest souls. Ductrives rightly conceived are not 
narrow and technical, and they ought not to be held 
and presented as narrow and technical siatements 
merely, but as things broad and deep, as the whole 
truth of God. Neither are doctrines pulseless abstrac- 
tions, but living energies. Whea anybody undertakes 
to represent ductrines, or to stand forth as the expo- 
nent of doctrines, and does not show them to be all 


. athrob with a uivive vitality aod a diviue force, it is 


only the dry and rattling husk he is dealing with, and 
not the precious kernel. 


MISTRESS DOROTHY. 
A LEAF FROM THE PAST. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


HEY lie before me now, a heap of faded letters, the 
paper yellow and the ink brown with age. A 
faint odur of sandalwood lingers round the packet, as 
if to testify that it had been kept sacred and apart 
from common things in sume fragrant treasure casket. 
It seems almost a profanation to turn over these 
time-worn puges and read the tender words that tell of 
a passion long since queuched by death. 

Life presses so hardly on most of us, our own joys 
and sorrows are so absorbipg, our own story so 
thrilling in its interest, that unless we are thus brought 
face to face with a bit of the past we forget that men 
and women have struggied and triumphed, rejoiced 
aud sorrowed, long b.fore we were born, as we are 
doing now, and in all probability will coutinue to do 
so long after we too have passed away. 

Pretty Mistress Dorothy bas been dust this many a 
year, avd nuthivg remaius but an ivory miniature in 
her great granddaughter’s drawing-roum to tell how 
fair was the brow, with the delicate teudrils of hair 
clusterivg about it, how full of sweet mischief the 
dark gray eyes, how bewitchiugly tender the curves of 
the red lips, and what a iovely outline of neck and 
shoulder was revealkd by the white dress, cut low 
after the fashion ef the time, and with short sleeves, 


he says, ‘‘that in order to bring the | 


| displaying the rounded, dimpled arms in all their loveli- 
ness. 

These few square-folded letters, still bearing traces 

of the impatience with which the seal was torn away 

instead of being carefully cut, in the anxiety to gain 

possession of their contents, tell their own tale. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3d, 1781. 
Sweetest Sister: 3 

The 1 leasures of the gay town are to me but half 
what they would be were you here to enjoy them with 
me! But since our honored father decreed that you 
should remain with him, I must e’en do my best to 
make amends for what you lose by describing to vou 
all of interest that passes. 

The journey down was uneventful, save that when 
we stopped to dine my limbs, cramped with long sit- 
ting, almost refused to perform their office, and in get- 
ting out of the coach I stumbled and should have 
fallen had not Captain Halleck, with marveluus quick- 
ness, spravg forward aud caught me in bis arms ere I 
reached the ground. I thanked him with a profound 
curtsey when he let me down, and our uncle added a 
few words of gratitude to him and of chiding to me, 
biddivg me have a care where I stepped again, which 
last being in no wise deserved, I was tempted to 
auswer with some asperity, but respect kept me silent. 

Our aunt received me with great kindness, and our 
cousins welcomed me joyfally. Our auat took my 
ands in both of hers, aud kissing me with the uimust 
teuderuess, said: 

‘*Ah, sweet Dolly, I am glad to see thee, for thy 
dearest mother’s sake;” which made my eyes fill with 
tears. 

She asked much of you, dearest Nancy, and said her 
heart weut with you in your anxiety for Colonel Hast- 
ings: but he was a brave officer and a good man, and 
you were honored in his love. To which I strove to 
make suitable reply, as you would have wished. 

Katherine and Susan are sweet, pretty girls, and mar- 
velously well dressed. Still my gray pelisse looks 
neat, and I think with much satisfaction of the pink 
satin petticoat and the white brocaded over-dress, with 
our dear mother’s broad thread lace. 

To-morrow night we go to a ball at Mrs. Davenant’s, 
where will be all the Deauty and fashion of the town, 
aud even three or four British officers who are here 
waiting to be exchanged and are allowed considerable 
liberty. How I bate them! 

I shall wear the white gauze, inwrought with silver 
flowers, and in my hair the white and black ostrich 
plumes which all the ladies here have adopted since 
the coming of the French troops lust year, because 
their cockades being white and those of our soldiers 
black, a commingling of the two is considered as a 
delicate compliment to them. 

I should have little left to wish for were you here to 
go with me both to this ball and the play the next 
afternoon! Present my respects to our honored 
father. Adieu, dearest Nan. Iam, as always, 

Your tenderly attached DOLLY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Friday. 


Well, sweet Anna, I should have written you a leiter 
yesterday, to send by Lieutenant Johnson, who goes up 
to-day, and very politely offered to be the bearer of any 
message to you; but I was striving to finish my tam- 
boured muslin dress to wear this evening at a card 
party at Mrs. Jerdan’s. But first to tell you of my 
former gayeties. The coach came for us on Wednesday 
evening, at half after six, as the ball began at seven. 
Susan was dressed in pale blue satin and Katherine in 
white brocaded silk. They both looked surpassingly 
beautiful, and it seemed to me my silver gauze was quite 
eclipsed. However, my heart was light with expecta- 
tion, for Captain Halleck had engaged me for the first 
of the dances, and my hands trembled so I scarce 
could fasten my gloves. 

The penis in the ballroom dazzied me as we followed 
my aunt in, and I know not how I[ got through my curt- 
sey to our hostess. I was much relieved to hear 
Captain Halleck’s voice addressing me and to take his 
arm while he Jed me to my place. He was very polite 
in pointiog out the persons of note, and specially the 
British officers, on whom my eye dwelt with interest 
to see what manner of men they might be. When the 
dance was over, and I returned to my aunt’s side, I 
found there our cousin Tom, who had obtained leave of 
absence for the night. When he saw me he madea low 
bow, and said, ‘‘ Cousin Dolly, hast forgotten the fish- 
ing for the perch?” Wuich made me blush for my wild 
childish pranks. Then, drawing my hand through his 
arm, he added, ‘*‘ Wilt grant me the honor of the next 
dance ?” As we walked when it was over he said: 
‘** Swee’ cousin Dolly, your heart is kind as well as 
patriotic. Will you do mea great favor?” I replied, 
‘* Yes, if it were pussible.’’” He then asked me to per- 


mit him to present to me Captain Oliver Pie! puint, one 
of the British officers whom he had known before 


lieve me 


| the war, and for whose altered fortunes as a prisoner 


of war he felt all the compassion that was compatible 
with his duty. At the same moment he pointed him 
out to me leining against the chimneypiece across the 
room—a tall, straight, personable young soldier, with 
fair hair, deep blue eyes and a somewhat melancholy 
expression. 

My heart almost melted; but then I remembered - 
he was one of the enemies of our country, and were 
he at liberty would at that moment be arrayed against 
her. So, drawing myself up to my full height, I an- 
swered, ‘‘ Your slight acquaintance with me, cousin, 
must plead your excuse, else I could never forgive 
you for believing me capable of willingly holding in- 
tercourse with a foe to our glorious flag.”” He laughed 
as he replied, ‘‘ As you will, fair cousin,” and said no 


more. 
When we went in to supper I chanced to look up t 


speak to Lieutenant John-on, whvu was attending me, 
aud I encountered Captain Pierpoint’s eyes fixed upon 
me. I frowned and turned away. When again I 
looked he was gone. 

On our departure, as we crossed the hall to our 
coach, I dropped Tom’s arm to fasten my glove, and 
as I lid so my cloak half fell upon my shoulders. 
Tom had bent forward to speak to his mother, aud did 
not perceive it; before I could grasp it myself it was 
raised and gently replaced. I turned to thank the doer 
of this kind office, and met fur the second time the 
earnest yaze of Captain Pierpoint’s blue eyes. It wouid 
have been a breach of good breeding to have refused 
to say, ‘‘I thank you, sir”; but I flatter myself that. I 
infused as little gratitude into the words as they are 
capable of expressing. 

The play this afternoon was ravishing, my dearest 
Nan. I sat in ecstasy through the whole perform- 
ance, and wept and smiled with the heroine until I 
seemed tohave no separate personality. I will describe 
itto you at length when once I am at home agaia. 

Captain Pierpoint sat in a chair near us. He seems 
always alone and to associate but little with his fellow 
prisoners, who are short, stout, red-faced Britons, with- . 
out a single striking feature about them. 

I have let this letter run on to great length, sweet 
sister, and on reading it over Captain Pierpoint’s n.me 
seems to occur ofteninit. It did not seem so’in the 
writivug of it, and you may be sure so great a stranger 
occupies but a small share of my thoaghts. Convey ny 
dutiful remembrances to our honored father, and be- 
Your ever affectionate DOLLY. | 


My Darling Sister: MonpDay. 


When last I wrote I was preparing for Mrs. Jer- 
dan’s card party. I was well amused at it, for several 
French officers were there. Two were presented to 
me, and though I could speak but little French and 
they not much more English, they made up in bows 
and smiles what they lacked in conversation, and 
gestures did the work of words. None of the British - 
officers were present. 3 

The next morning we were late at breakfast, and as 
we sat overit our uncle received a summons to attend 
the city authorities on a matter of business. He hur- 
ried away, and returning about an hour later, beckoned 
our aunt from the room with such a serious face that 
Katherine, who, you know, is fond of a jest, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Heavens! What has happened? Are we 
to join the army at the front, or has the estate been 
confiscated to the commonwealth?” 

When our aunt re-entered ner face was grave, though 
she tried to speak with her usual cheerfulness. In 
answer to our questions she told us that six British 
officers had been sent in from Lancaster for safer 
keeping. Captain Pierpoint’s present quarters had been 
thought desirable for one of them, and therefore my 
uncle had been asked to take that gentleman into his 
house. The request was made by one to whom he 
was under great obligations, and therefore he felt 


; obliged to accede to it, though with extreme reluct- 


ance. 
Susan, Katherine and myself were filled with wrath 


at the mere idea of having oné of our oppressors liv- 
ing in the same house with ourselves, and loudly ex- 
pressed our indignation. Our aunt gently reminded — 
us that however warm our feelings on the subject, it 
would be the part of good breeding aud womanly kindli- 
ness to refrain from giving vent to any outward man- 
ifestation of them befure one whose misfortunes had 
compelled him to a sojourn under our roof which must 
be at least as distusteful to him as to ourselves. 

Mind you, sweet Nan, I never doubt our aunt’s pa- 
triotism and devotion to our noble cause, but I cannot 
help the reflection occasionally crossing my mind that 
her English birth and breeding dispose her to view 
our enemies in a somewhat different light than if she 
had been reared inthis country. Would it have been 
so with our blessed mother had she lived to see this 
day? 

Sunday passed quietly with us. Captain Pierpoint 
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came late on Saturday night. He did not join us on 
Sunday except at meals, going to and returning from 
church alone, and spending the remainder of the day 
in his own apartment. 

Our aunt has presented me with a green velvet 
spencer and bonnet with ostrich plumes to match. I 
fear it distracted my thougbts during the performance 
of divine service, for the sermon seemed unusually 
long, though it was a bare three-quarters of an hour, 
and I did my best to attend. 

I send you the newest recipe for krollers ; it is an 
excellent one. Our aunt says that Mrs Poulett fails in 
makivg Sally Lunn by reason of not addiug sufficient 


flour to bring the dough to a due stiffness, so you can 


direct her aright. Do you miss your Dolly? Her 
heart turns with a great love to you and her honored 
‘father, and she is still as ever, darling Nancy, 

Your fondly loving SISTER. 


My Beloved Anna: PHILADELPHIA, Saturday. 


The letter from our aunt, sent on Wednesday, has, I 
trust, relieved your mind from any apprehensions as 
to my accident being productive of serious results. It 
is so slight a thing as not to be worth mentioning 
were it not for the passing ill effects. Such as it is, as 
it concerns your Dolly, you will -be anxious to hear it 
in her own words. 

Last Tuesday, as Susan and I were returning from a 
walk to the shops, I tripped upon a stone as we turned 
the corner of this street, my feet went from under me, 
and I fell heavily to the ground. On attempting to 
rise, a great pain in my left ankle pinned me down, 
and I could not move. I said to Susan that it must 
be sprained or dislocated, and as there were no pass- 
ers-by in sight she bade me stay still—a needless ad- 
inonition—while she ran home for assistance. I think 
I must have fainted, for I knew nothing more until I 
felt some one gently raise me, and, opening my eyes, I 
found mysclf in Captain Pierpoiut’s arms! What a 
situation, you will say! 

My piin was so great I had scarce leisure for em- 
barrassment. As soon as he perceived I was conscious 
he said, in a grave, quiet voice: 

‘‘T trust, madam, you will pardon the great liberty 
I am taking: there is no way but this to convey you 
home.” 

I strove to smile, as I had no voice for words ; and 
at that moment we reached the door. As he laid me 
down I fainted again, and when I revived the doctor 
wus examining my ankle. He pronounced it only a 
severe sprain, and perfect rest with hot applications 
the best remedy; and after letting a few ounces of 
blood he departed. : 

It seems that when Susan rushed in announcing the 
accident our uncle was absent at a meeting of the 
Council, and John had just been dispatched upon an 
errand so there was none to come to my assistance 
but our guest. 

Alas! my dearest Nancy, there was a grand ball 
given by Mrs. Castlemaine on Thursday evening, and 
I had the mortification of seeing Katherine and Susan 
depart to it while I lay helpless on my couch. They 
were very kind in offering to reinain with me, but that 
of course I would not allow. Our sunt stayed to keep 
me compavy, Mrs. Saville taking charge of the girls. 
I maimtained a tolerable composure, though the 
thought of my piuk satin petticoat lying unworn in 
the press made my eyes fill. 

About eight o’clock the door unclosed and Captain 
Pierpoint entered. He bowed to me, but addressed 
our aunt. Offering her a book he held, he said, ‘‘I 
thought this might serve to wile away a few tedious 
moments.” 

Our aunt smiled, and ntl ‘Will you not stay and 
read it aloud to us?” 

He answered, somewhat stiffly, that it would afford 
him much pleasure to do so, and forthwith seated him- 
self as nearly as possible with his back to me, and 
began. I longed to leave the room, but was kept pris- 
oner by my inabili.y to move withont assistance. I 
darted glances of indignation at our aunt, which she 
did not appear to perceive. 7 

I did not intend to be the least interested, but insen- 
sibly my attention was engaged. The volume proved 
to be Mr. Joseph Addison’s ‘‘ Travels in Italy,” and it 
was vastly entertainiog. I almost laughed aloud at 
the legend of St. Anthony’s sermon to the fishes, but 
fortunately recollected myself in time to stifle my mer- 
riment. | 

When at length the book was closed, Captain Pier- 
point engaged in most entertaining conversation with 
our aunt, occasionally addressing an observation to 
me, to which I replied at first with hauteur, but grad- 
ually relapsed into my usual manner. He had been in 
Italy himself, and spoke with animation of some of 
the celebrated paintings he had seen there, and de- 


scribed with much vividness the gay doings during- 


the Carnival at Rome. 
I found myself asking questions and listening to the 


¢ 


answers with so much interest that it was a surprise 
when, on the stroke of eleven, our cousins returned 
from the ball much amazed to find their invalid had 
not yet retired. 

This letter has grown so long I have no room to 
describe their festivity. Do not distress yourself 
about me, my beloved Nan. My ankle, the doctor as- 
sures me, is progressing favorably, and if there is no 
misadventure I shall be out in a week. 

Our uncle teases me much, and savs, ‘‘ Ah! niece 
Dorothy, this is the second time you have stepped 
without heeding.” 

Assure our honored father of my respectful affection, 
and believe me, my Nancy, 


Your tenderly loving DOLLY. 


MEADOWLANDS, May, 1781. 

Ah, my darling Anna, what sorrow filled my heart 
when I reached our beloved home and found you gone! 
I could not restrain my tears, but wept and sobbed 
aloud, while Mrs. Poulett, our good Sarah and faithful 
Jane in vain tried tomitigate my grief. The entrance 
of our honored father comoelled me to subdue the vio- 
lence of my emotions, and when I was calmer he told 
me all the particulars of your hasty departure. 

To return to the moment when I received your let- 
ter summoning me home. It was brought to me in the 
afternoon, and I at once carried it to our aunt, ac- 
quainting her with all the circumstances of Colonel 
Hastings’s wound, your determination to join him at 
once and to render to him that care which would be 
priceless in his present situation. She saw the justice 
of your decision to accede to his request for an imme- 
diate marriage, as in no other way could you be beside 
him, and she was equally rejoiced with myself that you 
should be able to take advantage of the protection of- 
fered by General Ogden and his wife, both during the 
journey and after your arrival. How little did I think, 
my most dear sister, that you would be gone ere I 
could behold your face again! I fully trusted that by 
hastening my own departure I should be able to spend 
at least one day with you before we were again sepa- 
rated. But it was not to be, and he who has ordered 
this trial will give me fortitude to bear it. 7 

When all the arrangements were made for me to be- 
gin my journey homeward at an early hour the next 
moruing, I descended to the dining-room. Captain 
Pierpoint was there alone, but this I did not perceive 
until too late to withdraw without seeming rude. He 
came towards me as I entered, and said, ‘‘ Do you 
really leave us to-morrow, Mistress Dorothy?” I as- 
sented with a bend of the head, and he went on, ‘I 
have just received the news of my exchange, and I too 
depart immediately.” I would have congratulated 
him, but the words would not come. I felt his eyes 
rest on my face, and then he said, in a low, much- 
moved voice, ‘It will not be long now ere peace re- 
turns to this distracted country. When it is pro- 
claimed, may I come to Meadowlands?” 

I made haste to answer that I could not assure him 
of a welcom , as my father’s feelings towards the 
British were none of the most kindly. 

He paused an instant and then said firmly, but oh, 
Nan, so tenderly! ‘‘ Do you bid me stay away ?”’ 

I could not speak, as the conviction rushed over me 
that he loved me, and that my traitor heart had gone 
out to him, and he was dearer to me than all tne world 
beside. 

My weakness passed in a moment, and I said, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Pierpoint, my father’s wishes must be the guide of 
my actions.’’ He caught my two hands in his, pressed 
his hps to them, I heard two smothered words that 
sounded like ‘‘ My darling,” and he was gone. He did 
not appear at tea, and how the remainder of the even- 
ing passed I cannot remember. 

The next morning, as I stood in the hall, equipped 
for my journey, surrounded by the others, he came 
down stairs, and after bidding us all good morning in 
his usual fashion, came to my other side as our uncle 
led me to the coach, and said, so low that none other 
ear than mine caught the words, ‘‘ Heaven bless you! 
We shall meet again.” 

Before I could find a word to say, even had I been 
disposed to answer, the door was shut and the coach 
rolled away. I dare not strive, even in thought, to 
penetrate the future. Iscarce know what I wish. I 
am at the same moment intensely happy and profound- 
ly miserable. He loves me—me, Nan, whom you have 
so often chidden for a thousand imperfections, none of 
which I ever properly realized until now—that thought 
fills me with a bliss so great that it swallows up for 
the moment every fear. Then I remember that he has 
gone from me without one word to assure him of my 
love, into all the perils of active service, and against 
whom? My own countrymen—nay, my relations and 
dearest friends! God help me! 

Uh, that you were here, my precious sister, to sus- 
tain me with your tender sympathy, that never yet 
failed me when I needéd it less sorely than now. 

I cannot bring myself to disquiet our revered father’s 


Oliver Pierpoint. 


mind by any mention of the subject. If anything more 
definite had passed between us, I sbould consider it 
right so to do, but while the matter is unknown to any 
save our two selves, I cannot think it a breach of duty 
to. be silent. 

I am longing to hear every particular of your wed- 
ding, to outward eyes a sad one, yet, ah, what peace it 
inust bring to you to be one with the object of your 
fondest hopes and cares, and what a joy to nurse him 
back to health! 7 

My kindest love to my new brother. 
your prayers Your own loving 


Remember in 
DOLLY. 


MEADOWLANDS, October, 1781. 
My Dearest Anna: 

The letters from Philadelphia have just been bronght 
in, and my hand still trembles so it scarce can hold a 
pen; yet my impatience wil! not suffer the delay of a 
moment in acquaintivg you with theirtidings. When 
the news came of the capitulation of Yorktown and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to General Lincoln, 
I little dreamed that I was intimately concerned in an 
incident of the siege, yet so it was! 

Our aunt writes that our dear cousin Tom was pres- 
ent, under Colonel Hamilton. During the attack on 


the night of the 14th he received a terrible bayone ° 


wound and fell, one of the foremost, as you may well 
suppose. Near him Jaya British officer wounded in 
both legs. When the tide of battle had surged to one 
side, so there was no longer the same danger of being 


_trampled to death; this officer crawled over to where 


Tom had fallen, and with incredible exertion succeeded 
in lifting him, senseless as he was, upon his own shoul- 
ders, and, despite his own wounds, crawled with him 
to a place of safety before fainting from loss of blood. 
There they were found at daybreak by some British sol- 
diers ard conveyed into the town, where they received 
such care as might be until the surrender on the 19th, 
when Tom, from being the protected, became the 
protector, and obtained from his comrades every atten- 
tion that they could afford for his preserver, Captain 
Oliver Pierpoint. 

Yes, my Nancy, it was he. The name thatI have so 
long buried in the deepest recesses of my heart is now 
joyfully echoed from one member of our family to an- 
other as that of the deliverer of our cousin. 

Our uncle and aunt have gone to Yorktown to bring 
both the sufferers to Philadelphia as soon as they are 
able to bear the journey, there to be tended until they 
are restored to health. Would that I had the right! 
But no; after such signal mercies and blessings it 
would be wrong to murmur. 

My darling sister, I have told our honored father all 
the little there was totell. Never since my babyhood 
has he been sotender with me. He laid his dear hand 
on my head, and said, ‘‘ I thank you, my dear child, for 
this confidence. HowlI might have received it six 
months since I cannot tell. But now—” Then, ‘*Would 
that your sainted mother were with us.”” And, aftera 
pause of deep thought, ‘‘ We must do nothing hastily, 
Dolly. Pierpoint is an honorable name in England and 
much thought of in Derbyshire, your dear mother’s 
native county.” Then he blessed me, and lefs me to 
happy dreams and musings. 


Our joy is great that Colonel Hastings daily gains — 


in strength. Wetrust to see you both at Meadow- 
lands ere long. 

My heart is very full, and were you here I could tell 
you much that is in it; but it is hard for me to write ; 


emotions do not well bear transfer to paper. God 
bless you, my precious Nancy, daily prays 
Your ever loving DOLLY. 


MEADOWLANDS, am 1782. 
My Dearly Loved Nancy: 

Since your new duties detain you at home and debar 
me from the pleasure of your presence, I must endeavor 
to convey by my pen sentiments and feelings that 
could be much more satisfactorily expressed by spoken 
words. How I long to see my darling little niece! I 
rejoice that she is .o bear our dear mother’s: name of 
Mary, and esteem it a great honor that mine is to be 
joined with it. May she be as sweet and good a woman 
as her own dearest mother, and as happy all her life 
as her auntis at this moment. 

This past winter has been a somewhat dreary one, 
as perhaps you may have gathered from my letters, 
though our kind aunt kept me well informed of vhe 
minutest particulars of my soldiers condition. Ah, 
Nan, he is all! mine now! And Katherine and Susan 
were most kind in sending me accounts of the gayeties 
occasioned by the long sojourn of General Washington 
in Philadelphia. 

The day before yesterday I was seated at my em- 
broidery frame in my own room, when Sarah brought 
in a gentleman’s card, at the same time informing me 
that he was closeted with our beloved father in the 
library. I glanced at it carelessly and read Captain 
I know not how the moments passed 


until I heard our dear father calling my name. Hemet 
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me at the feot of the staircase, folded me ina close 
embrace, murmuring, ‘‘God bless you, my Dolly. He 
is worthy of your dear mother’s child: higher praise I 
cannot give him. May you be to him what she was to 
me,” then led me to the library-door, opened it and 
left me. It shut behind me, and my hero came toward 
me with his arms outstretched, saying: ‘* Dolly, Dolly, 
at last.” 

It was long before we were sufficiently calm to talk 
quietly, but when we were we went over all this year 
which has been such an eventful one tous. Indeed, 
the subject is not exhausted yet, for whatever other 
topic of conversation is introduced, however apparent- 
ly foreign to this, itinvariably leads back to it. 

Think of it, dear Nan, he loved me from the moment 
he first saw me leaning on Tom’s arm at Mrs. Dave- 
navt’s ball! 

Poor Tom was not well enough to come with him. 
The injury to the lung from that dreadful bayonet 
thrust is more severe than was at first supposed, and 
he still requires the greatest care. 

I bad very loving notes from the girls, full of sly 
congratulations and hints of assistance about the wed- 
ding outfit; but that is not to be thouzht of until peace 
is proclaimed. 

Oliver is to remain with us for a month, and then to 
return to Philadelphia. I am very, very happy, my dar- 
ling sister. Pray that I may be worthy of this great 
joy. Present my congratulations to Culonel Hastiugs 
‘on the birth of his dear little daughter, and believe me, 

Your tenderly attached DOLLY. 


MEADOWLANDS, March 29th, 1783. 
My Darling Anna: : 

This time I will take no denial: you and Colonel 
Hastings and your sweet little Molly must be at 
Meadowlands before April 17th, unless you are so un- 
natural as to wish your only sister’s marriage to take 
place without the sanction of your presence! 

You know that the treaty of peace was signed at 
Paris on the 20th of January, and the glorious news 
reached Philadelphia by the ‘‘ Triumph,” from Cadiz, 
on the 23d of this month. 

Oliver is anxious to be in England not later than 
“June. There is some business to be transacted which 
requires his personal attention as the eldest son, and 
his father naturally longs to see him after all the vicis 
situdes he has undergone. We expect to sail from 
New York about April 21st. 

As to my wedding dress, dearest Nan, Oliver de- 
clares that I must have a silver gauze like the one in 
which he first saw me, so that it is to be, with a white 
satin petticoat, and orange blossoms in my hair instead 
of the black and white plumes that graced it at that 
memorable ball. 

Katherine and Susan are of course to be my bride- 
maids. They write me that their dresses are of mar- 
velous beauty, but as you will see them for yourself I 
will not enter into a description of them. Dear Tom 
is to be the best man, so it will be a family party, and 
better thus. I would have round me only those who 
truly love me. 

It wouid be impossible to tell you, my darling sister, 
what comfort and peace of mind it gives me to know 
that you and Colonel Hastings are to live at Meadow- 
lands. I doubt not that my home in Derbyshire will be 
a happy one—wherever Oliver is must be the happiest 
spot on earth to me; but it would have marred my full 
felicity to know that our dear father was here alone. 
Now I can think of him happy in the society of Colonel 
Hastings, with you to watch over his declining years 
and render those little attentions which none can pay 
80 well as a daughter, and whose want is so sensibly 
felt, while little Molly will amuse bim with a thousand 
playful wiles. 

Oliver has promised to bring me back in a few years 
to pay you all a visit, and to that I shall look forward 
with the liveliest anticipations. 

Pray do not delay your coming now, beloved sister. 
Our time together will be but short at best, yet my 
heart is so full of joy that it cannot find room for a 
sorrowful thought. 

After Oliver’s arrival yesterday, as we stood in the 
library window talking of our future, he put his arm 
round me, and raising my face so he could look iuto 
my eyes said: ‘‘Ab, sweetheart, you resign your 
country for me, but it shall be the business of my life 
to prevent your regretting 

May God make me wortby of such love. 

Adieu, my darling Nancy. Cuvonfidently expecting to 
see you this next week, I am, as always, 


Your tenderly loving sister, DOLLY. 


In the parish church of a village in the most pictur- 
esque part of Derbyshire, there is a mural tablet, 
handsome after the perverted taste of the age, erected 
tu the beloved memory of Dorothy, wife of Oliver 
Pierpoint, Colonel of his Majesty’s — Regiment, who 
died June 20th, 1818, aged fifty-eight years. 


She lived to see her children grow up around her» 


and to hold grandchildren in her arms. She was spared 
the pain of following her idolized husband to the grave, 
and she fell asleep with her hand in his. 


TWO PREACHERS. 


By ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


HE preacher stood in the pulpit, 
And spoke with large discourse 
Of reason and revelation, 
Nature and cosmic force. 


He talked of the reign of order, 
Of scientific skill, 

And knowledge as the only key 
To find the heavenly will. 


And I wondered at the doctrine, 
It seemed co strange and cold, 

And thought of saints that I bad known, 
Weary, and poor, and old. 


For they nothing knew of science, 
Praving on bended knee, 

And from ancient superstitions 
Were not altogether free. 


While lost in this maze of wisdom 
About the false and true, 

There came to my eves a vision, 
Near as the nearest pew. 


’T was a vision dear and tender, 
The sweet face of a child, 

As weary with all the talking 
He lay asleep and smiled. 


Nothing he cared for the preacher, 
Who spoke of law above, 
But in bis face was innocence 
And worlds of trustful love. 


I thought of a certain teacher, 
The wise, the undefiled, 

Who saw the kingdom of heaven 
Within the heart of a child. 


’Tis good to be strong and learned, 
Good to be wise and bold, 

But the best of everything that is 
The preacher left untold. 


CHRIST REJECTING SINNERS.* 
By ABBOTT. 


GREAT deal, though not too much, has been writ- 
ten concerning Christ’s readiness to receive sin- 
ners. There are two passages in the New Testament 
which represent Christ rejecting would-be disciples. 
One of these is recorded in the 9th, the other in the 18th 
chapter of Luke. These accounts are less attractive, 
but they are not less significant than those recounting 
his reception of sinners. A careful study of them may 
help to reveal the reason why so many would-be dis 
ciples in our own time come short of the kingdom of 
Christ. They at once explain and are explained by 
Christ’s emphatic declaration that ‘‘ Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ and his other solemn admonition, ‘ Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate: formany, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.”’ 

The incidents recorded in the 9th chapter of Luke 
occurred in the height of Christ’s popularity. He had 
just preached the parable by the seashore. Wher- 
ever he went great multitudes followed him. He 
could obtain rest and retirement only by taking boat 
and escaping to the middle of the sea of Galilee or 
crossing it to the wilderness on the opposite side. It 
was just on the eve of one of these excursions for rest 
that these incidents occurred. One of the scribes w io 
had been among his audience proposed to join the 
twelve and their master ia this period of retirement. 
He wished to be counted one of Christ’s special and 
intimate friends. ‘‘Sire,” said he, ‘‘I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest.” And Christ’s reply 
must have come as a shock to this self - confident 
spirit: ‘* Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.”’ 7 

There is a great deal in the spirit of the present age 
which has tended to produce a like self-confidence. 
In tearing away the factitious obstacles which have 
been put in the way of those really desiring 
to be Christ’s disciples, pastors and teachers have 
too often ignored obstacles which are not facti- 
tious. In endeavoring to show how simple a thing 
it is to become a Christian, they have falsely 
represented it to be an easy thing. Ia endeavoring to 
put upen the will of the individual the whole re- 
sponsibility of rejecting Christ, they have Jed men to 
think that they can at any time by a mere say-so ac- 
cept Christ. So our congregations are full of young 
people who imagine that to be a Christian is simply to 
say, Lord, [ will follow thee. As they can do this at 
any time, they are in no hurry to doit now. That be- 


* International Sunday-school Lesson, April 3d.—Luke ix., 
$1-62. Golden Text : Luke ix., 62. 


judgment without hope in Christ. 


coming a Christian involves a change in the whole 
current of the life, the whole fiber of the being, they 
do not realize, they do not even for an instant con- 
ceive. 

Now to all such the message of Christ is, and the 
message of Christ’s teachers ought to be, Count the 
cost. It is a serious matter to become a Christian. It 
means taking up the cross daily; it means self-denial, 
not in some one ceremonial ordinance once for all, as 
in a public profession of religion; not in a mere petty 
denial of particular pleasure, as in ceasing to dance or 
to go to the theater : this is merely playing at self-denial. 
It is the steady, resolute and intelligent resolve to live 
for others, not for o1e’s self; to please not ourselves, 
but others for their edification: to put the will, now 
and forevermore, under subjection to the will of God; 
to follow Christ, who pleased not himself; to go about 


5 doing good; to count ease, comfort, pleasure, wealth, 


honor, self-gratification in any and every faculty as 
nothing compared with premoting virtue, goodness, 
godliness in ourselves and in others. To become a 
Christian is not to say in the sunshine, I will follow 
thee whithersoever thou goest: it isto pray in Gethse- 
mane, Not my will but thine be done, when that prayer 
means shame, and spitting, and a mob, and broken- 
hearted friends, and crucifixion on the morrow. This 
is Christ’s answer to the self-confident disciple. To 
the boastful ‘* I will” Christ’s admonitory word is al- 
were Count the cost.” 

e second would-be disciple proposed to follow 
Christ, but first to go home and bury his father. Com- 
mentators bave justly remarked on the improbability 
that his father was already dead. In the warm climate 
of Palestine burial took place, of necessity, immedi- - 
ately afterdeath. That this son had left the corpse of 
his father unburied to attend the preaching of Jesns is 
entirely improbable. What he proposed probably was 
that he should be permitted to go home and live with 
bis father till death came to release the one from life, 
the other from filial obligation. However this may 
have been, Christ called on him to follow now, and he 
answered by proposing to follow by andby. He wasa 
type of the prociastinating disciple. 

Of all readers of The Christian Union—at least of all 
who ever look at these articles—there are probably 
very few who mean to live, to die, and to go to the 
They mean to be- 
come Christians at a more convenient season. A boy 
brought up under religious influences at home often 
resolves to begin a Christian life. But todo so will 
subject him to talk, if not to ridicule in his village; he 
resolves to wait till he goes to school. There he will 
begin. At school he finds few or no Christian school- 
mates; his first weeks are busy in getting accustomed 
to his new life, and he concludes to wait till vacation. 
Vacations succeed each other, and the convenient time 
never comes, and he finally decides to make a new be- 
ginning when he enters college. The examinations, 
the cane-rush, the societies, the furnishing of his 
room and finding his boarding place, fill up his first . 
term, and before the second term has begun he is al- 
ready put by common consent with the uncbristian 
men of his class: So he drifts al >ng through college, 
resolving finally to begin life as a Christian when he 
graduates and begins life for himself; then when he 
marries and sets up housekeeping ; then when he makes 
his next move; then when the pressure of present 
business cares lessens a little and he gets more time 
and leisure for quiet thought. Each year the resolve 
grows slighter, the purpose more undefined, the post- 
ponement easier, choice and action more difficult. And 
finally he has passed middle life and begun to go down 
the hill that leads to the grave, farther from the real- 
ization of his boyhood purpose than ever. Of how 
many souls this is the sad history! How many who 
will next week study this lesson in the Sunday-school 
have lived out part of this very experience! 

The trath is, there never is and never can be a ‘‘con- 
venient season” for becominga Christian To become 
a Christian means to put the animal beneath the spir- 
itual, self beneath the service of others, the present 
pleasure beneath the eternal welfare, one’s own will 
beneath God's will; and this is nevereasy todo. It 
requires decision; and he who postpones decision to- 
day, hoping that he may glide into the kingdom of God 
without decision to-morrow, is cheating himself. The 
answer of Christ to every procrastinating disciple is, 
Leave the dead past; break away from il, now, now, 
NOW, at whatever cost. A resolution to reform, to 
repent, to begin a new life cext year, next month, next 
week, even the next hour, is a delusion, which never 
yet led any soul that trusted to it one step toward the 
kingdom of God, and has led thousands and thousands 
wholly and hopelessly away from it. 

The third would be disciple proposed to follow 
Christ provided he might be permitted first to go and 
bid his friends at home good-by. Two facts are to be 
taken into account in interpreting this man’s inner — 
state of mind. The first is the fact, vouched for by 
missionaries in foreign lands, that young Christian 
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converts often propose to make a profession of the 
Christian religion, but first to go home to bid farewell 
to their friends; and if they go they rarely if ever 
return. The second is Christ’s reply, ‘‘ No man hav- 
ing put his hand to the plow and looking back is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” This man seems to me, 
then, to be a type of the hesitating, wavering disciple. 
He is drawn to Christ and Christian duty; he is also 
drawn to his old home. He hesitates between the two. 
He wishes somehow to make his peace with father 
and mother and friend<, to keep up the old ties as well 
as form new ones. He is really hesitating between 
the two and studying how he can keep both. If the 
bride is not prepared to leave her home to follow ber 
tiusband whithersoever her new life may take her, she 
had better not msrry. If her heart questions between 
the old love and the new, the new is too weak for 
wifely service and self-sacrifice. If the soul hesitates 
between old allegiance and old loves and its new love 


for Christ, if the new is not strong enough to settle all - 


question, and that instantly: if home on one side of 
the scale and Christ on the other hold the beam oscil- 
lating, the new love for Christ is too weak for Chris- 
tian service and self-sacrifice: A halting, hesitating 
disciple is no disciple. Therestandsthe plow. Either 
leave it alone; or, if you take hold of it at all, put your 
eye on the line before you and give your whole heart 
and thought to the furrow you are about to plow. 
Your choice of Christ, your love for Christ, your con 
secration to Christ must settle all questions, or it is 
no choice, no love, no consecration at all. There are 
crises in life in which a hesitating, wavering, irreso- 
lute love is none at all. This is one of them. 

Christ rejects the self-confident disciple, and bids 
him wait and count the cost; the procrastinating dis- 
ciple, and bids him choose now; the irresolute and 
half-hearteu disciple, and declares to him that no man 
can serve two masters. Reader, are you numbered 
among either of these classes? 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
- By Mrs. W. F. Crarts 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—-Rejecting Christ. 1st. To teach 
how Jesus was refused a place in the homes of people. 

Show a bird’s nest, or picture of one; call it a bird’s 
home; get the children tv tell of homes which other 
kinds of creatures have, so that they may recognize 
the fact that everything has a home. Let them 
talk a few moments about their own homes. Tell them 
that during the three years Jesus lived after leaving 
the home of his mother, he was poorer than any child, 
or bird, or beast. Read from the Bible, Luke ix., 58, 
what Jesus said about. having no home. Read also 2 
Cor. viil., 9, to let the children know that it had not 
been so with Jesus in heaven, before he came to live 
in this world. | 

Write the word Capernaum on the blackboard 

(or slate), or better still rapidly sketch a few 
houses. Some distance below write Jerusalem 
or sketch a group of houses. Tell the children 
that Jesus and his twelve disciples, and perhaps 
others, started from Capernaum to go to Jeru- 
salem ; draw a line between the two places repre- 
senting a road. They walked, and so it took them 
several days. Talk of resting by the way, and lead 
the children to suggest that there must have been 
towns along the road where they could stop. Repre- 
sent these towns by means of dots or houses. Tell 
thec hildren that it was a sorrowful journey to Jesus, 
because he was going to Jerusalem to die on the 
cross. Draw aredcross where Jerusalem is repre- 
rented. Tell of the two men sent ahead to ask in 
one of the villages if Jesus and his friends could 
stop and rest. Give reasons for the refusal. Jesus 
and his friends were Jews, and the people through 
whose country they were passing would have nothing 
to do with Jews. Tell of the anger of James and John, 
then read Jesus’ gentle answer. Ask the children to 
tell of another time when there was no room for Jesus. 
(When he was boru in Bethlehem. ) 

2d. To teach how Jesus is refused a place in the 
hearts of people. 3 

Draw three hearts along the road at different places, 
and tell of three men who met Jesus and told him that 
they wanted to folow him and be his friends. But 
Jesus looked into their hearts, and in two of them he 
found no room; their love was all given to those whom 
they had left at home, so I will write in those two 
hearts ‘‘Noroom.” I must also write in the third 
heart ‘* No room,” because Jesus found it so full of 
pride that there was no place fr him. This man 
thought to get a great name by following Jesus. 

Let the teacher now draw many hearts on the black- 
board, one for each child in the class, write in each 
one ** Room” or ‘‘ No room,” accordingly as the cbil- 
dren direct, after being led to self examination. Give 
to each cbild a paper heart to carry home on which to 
write his name and either ‘‘ Room for Jesus” or ‘‘ No 
room for Jesus,” to bring back and show next Sunday. 


Ask the children if Jesus is allowed a place in their 


bomes. Let them tell how they know he is. They 
will probably mention family prayer, private prayer, 
grace at table, etc. 


Note to Teachers.—If you would have a good quarterly re- 
view, you must begin preparation for it on the first Sunday 
of the quarter. 
book for review, as there were lessons about the birth and 
childhood of Christ. A cross book would be appropriate for 
tbis second quar'er, as there are lessons on the last days of 
Christ’s life. Let each child be given on Sunday, April 3c,a 
biank book cutiothre shape of a cross, containing one leaf 
for eacb lesson. Let the leaves be eitber s'itcbed togetber, or 
fastened by an eyelet at the top of the cross, Make the cross- 
books not less than six inches jong. If made of colored paper. 
1ed.a pretty background will be formed.on wrich the children 
cao paste their symbol gifts, wrico will be distributed from 
week to week. Request them to print or write each week in 
their cross books all they can remember of their lessons. 
The teacher ought to keep such a buok too, for example is 
worth more than precept in geiting chi-dren to carrv out any 
plan. It would be well forthe teacber’s book to be much 
larger than tho-e the children bave, so that it can be seen by 
the cbildren when used in the review, 

On review Sunday tbe children should bring their cross 
books. Tne +«xamunation of them and the reading of them 
wiil form a very interesting and profitable review. 


Dlymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


For the ligbt of this out*ard world we thank thee: and 
boug) at times tye ciouds vail the sun, we rejoice that we 
have learned enough to know tnat the brightness is there, 
and tbatin the end the light shali triumph Gover the dark- 
ness and the obscurity. We believe that thuu art, and 
though at times there arise between us and thee, our Fa- 
ther, the clouds of u’ cer ainty, of doubt, or of unbeliet, 


we rejoice that afrer all the light comes back, and tbat thou 


art, and thou art the Rewarder of tnose who diligen ly seek 
thee. We bave learned in our own experience that thou 
arta faithful God, covenant-keeping, and that thy prom 
ises are yeaand amen. Thou never breukest them. 
dost exc-eding abundantly more than we ask or think. 
Thou art beforehand with us. If thou shouldst gather tbe 
testimony of all thy servants, in the air, in the sea and on 
the land, in regard tothe minis'ration of thy universal laws, 
tbrougn the forms of thy thougnt and thy will, and they 
sbould tes'ify to their da'ly rounds of mercies, to all the 
guardian kindnesses tbat come forth through the wast ep- 
ginery of nats re, we should be overwhelmed with the pre- 
s«n'ation of thy goodness. We have been used to thee 
that thou art like vurselves. We demand from each otber 
the sight of the eye, the hearing of the ear or the touch ot! 
the band: and whi n thou art in thine infinite realm, moving 
silently and toucbing us gently, we come to think that ther. 


is no power and no benediction; but the heavens are full of | 


thy mercies, tne earth teems therewitb, and all thy paths 
drop fa'ness. Toou bast been the God of our fathers, the 
God of our children, the God of our riper jeare; and the 
sum of ail thy gifts to us, and tnrough us, aodino us, could 
never be counted. 

We desire to be made sensitive to these higher considera- 
tions. We desire to come more perfectly, by faiib, to the 
consciousness of God with us, to the exceeding greatness of 
the sympathy and love and mercy which dwell in theé 
Fortb from thee come all the streams of time, all ameliora- 
tions, ali smiles and laughter; all joy and giadness. Thy min- 
istration even of pain is unto mercy; even sorrow and deaib 
are of love; and nething can brood between the heaven and 
the earth unseen of thee, unwa'ched or unblessed; in the 
brighter sphere tby goodness rujes all things: and the confu- 
sions of time are but the ignorance of men that try to inter- 
pret tbee. We bave not toy secret. Wedo not see the pat- 
tern which thou art weaving. We cannot discern the end from 
the beginning. Weapply to the infinite mind the rules and 
the measures of our finite u :derstanding, and fall infinitely 
sbort of wise knowledg2 and sympathy. We beseech of thee. 
O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant us the inspiration of 
thy Spirit, that our fai'h mey lift us up toa bigher level, and 
tbat we may learn to rejoice in tne Lord—not in what we can 
understand, and not in what he has done, alone: may we 


have that confidence in his very being. and in bis very na- 


ture of goodness, that shall ut ali times crown us with right. 
eousness. Wepray that thou wilt open the door of igno- 
rance o those wno are shut up tberein, that they may come 
forth into life. We pray that.tnou wil grant that those who 
are the recipients of tnine endiess bounty mavat last be 
toucbed witb gratitude. May love begin to bring forth love. 
May thine ioward kindness at last produce fidelity in us. 
May thy sovereignty breed lovaity. And grant, we beseech 
of thee, that we may every one of us have testimony that the 
light is growing brigh’'er. 
seem to us that the Sun of Righteous ess rises bigner and 
bigber in the heaven. May wegl ry toat as this outward man 
perishes, the inward man is being renewed day by day. May 
we bave clearer convictions of the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus, and stronger bope, and mre gentle desire. Grant that 
we may bave power to overcome every evil, and the tnought 
of evil, and to sweeten and to purify tne fountain ot all 


-thougbts and all actions. Make us tender one toward another. 


Fill our hearts wito toy praise, thy restraining authority, and 
thine ov: r-marteripg love. 

B ees our lund. Make it Immanuel’s land—a mountain of 
holiness, a babitation of righteousness. 

Bless, we beseecn of thee, the President of these United 
States. and towse that are joined in authority with bim. We 
pray tnat thou wilt grant uaoto him righ: dispositions, a clear 
understanding,and a wise j dgment,tbat he may propose 
and execute the things which are for the honor of thy great 
name and the welfare of this whole people. We pray toaat 
thy people «fevery pame may be united together io furtber 
the ends of civilization and of manbood; and may this na:ion, 
whicb bas been singularly blessed of God through tby provi- 
dence, become a witness for purty, for justice and for trutb. 

May ths kingdom come everywhere, dispersing darkness. 
Let the light arise among heathen nations, Break the mana- 


It was advised last quarterto bave a star. 


Thou | 


As our lives tend to set, may it 


cles. Make the captives too strong for their ehains. Make 
the ignorant too wise for superstition. Bring out, we be- 
s-ech thee, those that are in bonds, and give them liberty. 
Make the power of the Almighty be seen in all the affairs of 
men; and may long steps be speedily taken toward the 
bright day of promise. 

And to the Fa her, tne Son and the Spirit shall be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
MANS NEED AND GODS HELP.* 


“Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold and said, It was 
necessary that the Word of Ged sbouid first bave been spoken 
to you: but seeing ye put it from you, and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, !o! we turn to the Gentiles.”— 
Acts xiii., 48. 

HERE is no great boldness in reading that new; 
and it does not precisely appear that it was a 
very bold speech in them; but it was. 

This was at Antioch. There were two Antiochs of 
some note—one in the northern partof Palestine, upon 
the Mediterranean, and the other in Asia Minor, much 
further to the west; and it was in this latter Grecian 
province or colony that the apostles came, and went 
into the synagogue, as they always did, everywhere, 
beginning their ministry among their own p2ople. 

When, therefore, the ordinary ritual service of the 
synagogue had completed itself, and the psalms had 
been read, that which was the custom was conformed 
to, and seeing strangers present of goodly mien, they 
said to them: ‘‘ Menand brethren, if you have aught to 
say, speak.” Then Paul rose and made an argument, 
all over Jewish, which consisted in a brief recapitula- 
tion of the-history of the people down to David; of the 
promises in David; of Jesus Christ as his legitimate 
offspring ; of the death and resurrection of the Saviour ; 
and of repentance and sa‘vation through faith in his 
name. That was the discourse. The Jews did not 
apparently go one way or the other. Some of them 
adhered to the apostles ; but the, Gentile part, very 
strangely, were deeply affected. 

So we find constantly, in the apostle’s ministry, 
that while he began with the Jews,*they very soon 
turoed against him, and he had his chief success 
among the Gentiles. So it was in this case; for on 
the next Sabbath the Gentiles besoughbt that the same 
words should be spoken to them; and it is said that 
the whole city almost came out to hear the word of 
God. And when the Jews saw the multitude they were 
filled with envy. They did not like anybody but them- 
selves to succeed. They did not want anything to 
come up that should dispossess the authority of the 
men who were put in the synagogue. 

It is very hard for old men or the ruling class to 


have young men or a new class come in and take the 


reins out of their hands. It is taxing human nature 


| too severely to suppose that the young and inexperi- 


enced can take the place of the old and experienced. 
So it is very often the case that men who are very 
good in spots, when they come to be old do not like to 
see young men and new measures come into the 
church at all. They shake their heads atit. It was 
always so, and it always will be so until men are born 
into the millennium. Therefore, when the Jews saw 
the multitudes they were filled with envy, and they 
spoke against those things which were taught by Paul, 
contradicting and blaspheming. 

Then it was that Paul and Barnabas waxed bold and 
said to them, ‘‘ It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you.” Christ himself 
said to the Syrophenician woman: “ It is not lawful to 
take awav the children’s bread and give it to the dogs;” 
that is, ‘** My first ministry is to the Jewish people, 
and then to the whole world.” And the apostle says, 
‘* Wherever we go, our first duty is to make known 
Jesus Christ, and salvation through bim, to the Jews, 
and after them to every one; but seeing you put it 
from you, and by that very act account yourselves an- 
worthy of everlasting life (and here comes the severity 
of it; for many passages are like a wasp whose 
strength lies in the termination), lo! we turn to the 
Gentiles.” It was enough to make every Jew curl his 
lip with scorn. Ido! As ifa Gentile had any chances 
before God with a Jew! But here was the apostle, in 
answer to their reviling scoffs, stating that when he 
presented the truth to the Jews as it was in Christ 
Jesus, they would not have it. By that very rejection 
they made it appear that in their own judgment they 
were not wortby of eternal life. ‘‘ And now,” he says, 
‘since you will not take it, we will carry it to the 
men who will—to the Gentiles ” 

Among the Jews the word ‘‘ Gentile ” was a hedge- 
hog, all bristling. We must not forget some things. 
For instunce, we should bear in mind what the old 
word ‘‘ abolitionist ’’ was twenty-five years ago, which 
made a man mad before he had time to think even. It 
was a kind of bombshell explosive, with very villainous 
elements in it, that bespattered those upon whom it 


*SunNDAY MORNING, March 13, 1881. Lesson. Matt. v., 1-16. 
Hymes (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 607, 700, 87. Reported 
expressly for The Christian Union by T.J. Ellinwood, 
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was cast. And such was the word “ Geotile” among 
the Jews. It was one of those words of indignation 


which exist in every language, and which change in 
every period, by which men express the pent-up preju- 
dices and hatreds which are collected in them with re- 
gard to certain classes and certain tendencies. It was 
very bold, therefore, in Paul and Barnabas to say what 
they did—that the Gentiles were more worthy of Christ 
than the Jews were, according to the testimony of the 
Jews. 

Now, by reason of changes that are going on I ob- 
serve a good deal of disenchantment. It is a very 
painful thing, I think, for a man of any sensibility to 
give up that which has come down to him from his 
childhood, and which carries with it the memories of 
his father and mother and of his own early life. I 
mourn more over a great many things that I had to 
give up in my childhood, I had almost said, than over 
the loss of my children or my friends. What you be- 
lieve when you are young, you cling to with great te- 
pacity. All the mystery and charm that the imagina- 
tion and the twicing affections inject iato any thought 
or belief renders it exceedingly precious and beautifui. 
As when nature etches, in the winter, on panes of 
glass, pictures which no artist dare touch, because to 
touch would be to mar, so there are these natural in- 
spirations of childhood’s early day which are exquisite, 
charming, and which, if they are marred, are beyond 
rectification. Alas! that the kindling of a fire in the 
stove for domestic uses should destroy all these pic. 
tures, a’ d that the wonderful picturesqueness of nature 
should melt with the growing convenience of the house. 
hold! If they left nothing in their stead that would 
be the woe and mischief. 

If you are losing a!l your early thoughts and imagina- 
tions, 1f you are losipvg all sense of sanctity, if you are 
losing all those billowy impressions that used to lift 
you, as it were, toward the very heavens, and nothing 
else comes to take their place, woe is you! Skepti- 
cism, unfaith, disbelieving, is to human life what the 
arid sands of the great Sahara are in Africa —unpopu- 
lous, ungarden-like, useless, dreary, death-dealivg to 
those who dwellin them. But if while you lose the 
poetry of early impressions, you are somewhere else 
gaining a firmer foothold, and are subjecting yourself 
to impressious that are wightier—that is, that run more 
nearly with the educated tendencies of a just reason 
—then you lose no power over the moral sense: you 
evep gain power over it. If on any ground you are 
bringing to bear upon your whole moral consciou~-ness 
better iostruments, theo while you may lose the poetry 
of ea |y believing, you are gainivg the substance of a 
later «nd more satisfactory state. 

Whe. I was a student in Amherst College I used, 
in autamonal days, to go upon the tower of the chapel, 
in »rderthat I might see the clearing off of those mists 
which would steal in with the darkoess, avd cover 
with a silver vail the whole of that magnificent pan- 
orama of the valley of the Connecticut—a beautiful 
valley full of sparkling villages and undulations of 
land. When I came very early in the morning— 
though never before the -un had come up—this vast 
landscape had its own new mountains. Isaw that the 
mist, following the secret touch and the warmth of 
the coming sun, bad lifted itself up; and there were 
elevations here and openings there which, as com- 
pared with the shores of mist around about them, 
looked like deep seas. There were fantastic rifts and 
scarfs,and every'hicg that was strange and weird, 
and shadows of hills as yet undispersed. AsI stood 
and looked upon that picture, and made it more pic- 
turesque, I was filled, and I filled it, with my own 
work. The sun, steadily rising, and penetrating, and 
agitativg, drauk up tbe vision; and in half an hour 
the whole thing bad taken wings and faded away into 
vacuity, and there was nothing of it to be seen: but 
when it lifted there were Mount Holyoke, Mount 
Tom, Sugarloaf Mountain, Hadley, Nor hampton, all 
the mouutaivs and villages, and a great territory of 
peaceful and beautiful farms. The mist had gone, to 
be sure, but the landscape was as charming as the mist 
had been. 

So when men, looking back upon the beliefs of 
other days, see that they tuke wings and fly away, 
woe be to them if there is nothing under them; but 
blessed are they who, when the mist-picture is gone, 
see the substantial earth lying sweet and beautiful un- 
derneath their sight. 

Upon this state oi facts I propose to give this morn- 
inga condensed, though a detailed account, of what 
is the substance-matter of the New Testament teach- 
ing, and to ask you whether religion as it is taught 
there is not justified, by your experience and by your 
moral sense, to your reason. 

Passing by all the old disputes as to whether or not 
meu are totally depraved, there is no dispute among men 
anywhere as it respects the essentially low and waste 
condition of the human family, even iv civilized na- 
tions and iv prosperous cities. We will not ask any- 
thing oa the sudject of the human race; we will con- 


| 


fine our thoughts tothe community where we live— 
say, to Brooklyn or New York. 

The statement of the New Tertament, the ground 
on which ail its procedures are based, is that men are 
living in a low, uusatisfactory, animal conditien; that 
they are not living under moral inspiration; that 


they are residing in their baser nature. 


If you take the modern views of buman organiza- 
tion, that a man’s first tier of faculties are ihose of 
the animal, the appetites and passions, and have re- 
spect to the body, to the outside world, and deal with 
material things; that these are gradually developed 
within other faculties that recognize qualities in so- 
ciety—the affections of the thousand forms in which 
men interlace and affiliate with each other; that high- 
er than these come the perceptive and reflective rea- 
son; that above them all, as a moral judye, is the 
external sense of the fit and the unfit, right and 
wrong, good or bad; and that higher yet is the sense 
of the infinite, the invisible, the spiritual—if this is 
the organization of men—and it answers near enough 
to the facts, I think, to come within the consciousness 
of every man—the question is, What is the average 
ruv of life among men? Where do they live? If 
you consider those who are the lowest and the worst, 
they are men who not only live exclusively by their 
animal passions,but live by them on the corruptest 
and weakest side possible. | 

There is this to be said about weak men—that they 
are as much worse than the animals they are supposed 
to represent, as much worse thau the lion and the bear, 
as much worse than insects and worms, and crawling 
things, as their perversion is greater. A lion does not 
know how to be anything else; but a cruel man does 
know how to be something else. A swine does not 
know any better that to gluttonize; but a man c<loes 
know better. The lower animals descend from nothing. 
They are where they were born. They have just such 
impulses. They never carry them to excess. The ox 
does uot overeat. The birds do not overfeed. In the 
whole round of the wolf, the shark and the serpent 
life, there is not one that knows a single point outside 
of the line of the serpent, the shark, and the wolf 
aature. They exactly perform the functions of 
organic life, and live long lives—unless they die too 
soon: they never die from diss'pation ur self abuse. 
If they die prematurely it is always from external 
coucussion or action. But man, created a litt.e lower 
than the angels, abardons his spiritual nature, hi- 
intellectual nuture, and his sociul nature, and gues 
down groping and rooting in the mid-t of things 
that belong to the grossest and lowest forms of the 
ulimal passiops and appetites. Everybody says that 
those men are living in a very degraded conditioa. 
We netd no other testimony so fur as that is con- 
cerned. 

But just above the men who represent the criminal 
class, the vicious Class, the Class that are Calied dan- 
gerous (though I do not think the bottom of society 
is auy more daugerous than the top; I think the dis- 
sipation of prosperity and power among che upper 
class uf suciety is a great deal more daugerous to the 
commonwealth than the dissipation of suimal vatures 
amoug the lower class)—just above this lower class 
of men, morally speaking, are the men who live not 
exaculy in the violation of their appetites and pas- 
sions, but without any adequate conception of their 
manuood, or of the functions of life that are becom- 
ing. They are the men of to-day not only, but the 
meu Of this hour. They are the men who live from 
momentary impressions of what is pleasant. They 
will not take a moment’s pain now for the sake of 
greater pleasure by and by. They cannot understand 
that; or, if they can, they can understand it only ina 
very small sphere. They cannot connect thiags sys- 
tematically so that this year shall become the engineer 
of next year. 

Self-indulgence as against self-denial characterizes 
them. Self-indulgence is the one wasting vice and 
curse of humanity. The man who cannot restrain the 
adverse in himself for the sake of giving power and 
authority to that which is favorable to his manhood, 
the man who cannot suppress the insurrections of his 
passions and appetites for the sake of morality aud 
spirituality, is undone at the very beginning. Butsee 
how many men there are who float on without any 
other idea than simply ‘‘ The world owes me a living, 
and somehow [I am going to bave it.” Why, if the 
world should pay ali the debts that it owes to men, 
halters would be dear in the market, and sextons 
would have plenty of business. The world owes a 
burial to two-thirds of the folks that are in it; and 
that is all it does owe them. What have they done 
that makes society their debtor? What invention 
have they made? What act of goodness have they 
perfurmed? What bave they even contributed to the 
welfare of any human creature? They have lived 
every day as a fish does, sucking water and spurting it 
out again. Their life is floating, floating—no, worse 
than that, they are innocent diaphanous creatures. 


They live on their father and mother; and they like it, 
on the whole. They live on their neighbors; and they 
like that. You find them in every shop. You find 
them in every avocation. You find, on the wbarves 
and elsewhere, any number of men who are the waste, 
the detritus, the dust, the dirt of humanity, sifted 
down from men who are getting along. They have no 
ambition; they have no character to shape; they have 
no project to work out; they have no destiny that iv- 
spires them; they have no hunger; they have nothing 
but just the desire to crawl as a silk-worm crawls 
from one leaf to another—only the silk-worm does 
leave enough behind to pay its scot, while these men do 
not leave anything behind them. They are not even 
good for manure. The ways of business are choked 
up with the inefficient, the feeble, the unaccomplishiag 
men that have no fire, no ambition, no life. 

Rise a step higher than this, and see how many men 
there are who begin to take hold upon life, but who 
organize their affairs on the very lowest ideal. They 
are to this extent good citizens, that they do not vio- 
late the laws of the land; they are to this extent use- 
ful citizens, that they engage in the lowest forms or 
industry, and prosecute them for good. 

Now, take the lowest forms of mechanical labor, 
farm labor, and commercial labor. I do not speak 
contemptuously of these forms of labor; they are best 
as compared with all that is lower than they are; they 
are respectable ; but see how low they are. They merely 
mean that a man will build an humble shelter around 
about himself, and that his life will be away down 
there. If he can get enough to eat and to drink and 
to wear, and to shelter him, then he is happy. 

Go higher than these, to those who have organized 
life, who dwell in households, and who are able tu har- 
ness the years and the seasons to themselves. Their 
life is much wider than the life -fthose whom we have 
been considering, and itis a great advance. A man’s 
life is as large as the flight of his thoughts and the 
source of his pleasures. The man Who flies no farther 
than the bee flies will get only the little honey that lies 
in his contracted circle. But how many men are at- 
tempting to organize a property outside of their pros- 
perity! They want to be respectable. That is about 
as far as the luminous element inthem goes. They 
have such a regard for the community that they want 
to be well thought of by it. They want to have the 
favor of their neighbors. That is the germ of a much 
higher feeling, but if it is always in the germ form it 
bas little power. Their own essential mauhood, 
their own dignity, their own immortality, their own 
divinity, does not come into their thoughts. If their 
shops are prospered, if their factories pour out their 
substance, if their stores are full continually of paying 
customers, if they accumulate, and if they have the 
meins cf educating their children, and of securing to 
themselves leisure for self-improvement, they are con- 
tent. 

Well now, how very low this is compared with that 
which is the highest! How high it is compared with 
the bottom! but how low it is compared with the top! 
That a creature should be destined to honor and glory 
and immortality, and should not know it or realize it, 
and that he should make bis nest purely for this life, 
as if it were the whole of life—how sad it is! 

I heard the bluebirds yesterday; they have come 
here to make their nests; and there is not a bluebird 
that will not think that this summer is the whole of 
his life. He may have other summers, but this is the 
only one that comes into his record. 

There are men who do not know any more than birds 
do. They look over the rim and see what they can; 
and that is all there isto them. No bird ever studies 
the stars, or measures the stellar depths. There are 
men who live just as empty and just as vacuous lives as 
birds do; and yet they are perhaps useful men to 
society ; we cannot vet along without them; but think 
how much there is in them that is utterly unde- 
veloped and dead, which belongs to their larger man- 
hood! 

I have attempted, by the briefest statement of facts, 
to give a conception of the low living of men. If I 
were to zo still further into the analysis, and show 
how selfishness and pride mislead all the time, how 
envy and jealousy and malignity come in, how the bigh- 
est lives are streaked with faults, and how the fine gold 
bas become dimmed, the case would seem a great deal 
worse than it does now. But I will not push it any 
further; for it is 10 avoid straining matters that I am 
aiming. And yet, when the Bible says that al] men 
are sinners, and that they need to be born again, has 
it not foundation in fact? I ask you not to go to the- 
ology, nor to churches, but to look out on human life, 
and tell me whether the buman race, under the most 
favorable circumstanees, whether the multitude of 
people whom you meet every day, are living worthy 
of themselves. Are they not living in their lower na- 
ture, even when they come up into the realms of s0- 
ciety morals? Do they live for reason? Do they live 
for conscience? Do they live for all the sweet ameni- 
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ties of love? Do they live for faith that sees beyond 
substance into the invisible? Do they live for that 
which is the royalty of men? 

In every age there have been a great many wit- 
nesses who have declared that they did see God. From 
the days when Moses walked with Gol, and, as it 
is said, ‘‘endured as seeing him who is invisible,” 
there bas been an unbroken succession of witnesses, 
all the way down, who have said, ‘‘ The life that we 
now live we live by faith of the Son of God. We live 
by faith and not by sight.” ‘‘ Things seen are temporal 
(secular): things unseen are eternal,” saith the 
apostle. 

Now, when the Bible comes and says to men, ‘** You 
all need resurrection; you all need to be born again; 
you are all living too near the animal life, too near the 
fleshly passions,’’ even if you can in a measure justify 
yourselves in those respects, then the voice of God 
says, ‘‘ You are not developing that which isin you I 
gave you five talents: where are the other five?” 
How many men there are who, having hid their one 
talent away in a napkin, say, ‘‘ Lord, here is the talent 
thou gavest me. I knew thee that thou art a hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strewn; and for fear that I should 
‘lose this talent, I wrapped it up.” God does not thank 
" any man to bring back to heaven just what he took. 
Where is the growth, the evolution, within yourself ? 
How many men are living in the full range of their be 
ing? How many are living in full spiritual sight ? 
How many are living in full enjoyment of moral 
relishes ? How many are living in full intellectual 
ripeness ? How many are living in all the sweetness 
of a cultivated and regenerated social life ? 

If I look out upon human life, and measure it in this 
way, it is ragged, coarse, poor. When, therefore, the 
Scripture comes and says to you, ‘‘It pleases God, by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, to change men, and to 
infuse into them this leaven of growth, this fire of the 
divine soul, by which they aspire, and recognize God, 
and consecrate themselves to him,” you begin to have 
higher ideas than those which made you citizens of 
time, creatures of the terrene. You begin to have 
aspirations which take in character—not alone con- 
duct, but the fountain of conduct. More than that, 
you begin to have a greater alacrity for everything 


that is becoming in life. You begin to have an abiding 


sense that there is brooding over youa better and 
higher life. And then you begin to reap the fruits of 
this higher view. You begin to have the bread of life. 
You begin to live, according to the teaching of the 
New Testament, in the new heaven which overhangs 
the old earth. 

Now, is that consonant with good sense? Is it con- 

sonant with observation? Does science touch it? 
Does skepticism touch it? If you swept away all 
churches and all theologies, and left old human na- 
ture behind, it would be as if those who were plague- 
stricken on a ship should throw the doctor overboard, 
and pitch the medicine chest after him, and leave the 
disease behind. 
Now I come to-day to the young. What are you 
building for? Are you building for the next twenty or 
forty years? Are you building to make yourselves 
recipients of the greatest number of pbysical pleasures 
that you can gather from the fountains of life? 7 

O ye that have built so, and have come into power, 
tell me whether, after all, there is any pleasure in that 
which you have, except as you use it for benevolence. 
Does not your kindness ring a bell in your soul more 
musical than does all that you eat or drink, or than 
does the mere sense of having property or power? 
Even in your experience, though you had fortified 
yourself in outward and pbysical prosperity, has not 
' your greatest satisfaction come from the conscious- 

ness of good deeds performed in accordance with the 
injunctions of the New Testament? How many of you 
are building as the nomadic Arabs build their tents? 
How many of you have such a sense of the transitori- 
ness of life, and of its barren unworthiness, that you 
feel as do the inhabitants of the desert, who, when 
they put down their tent, know that they will take it 
up again ; or that you feel, with the apostle, that if 
this earthly tabernacle is dissolved we have a building 
of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens? 

Do you see the heavens? Do you hear the voices 
of those that dwell there? Does not some voice reach 
you in the twilight? Is your father, is the wife that 
was as a saint of God to you, gone out as a candle is 
blown out? Your little chiidren that were the music 
of your house, and that were more to you than all the 
world beside—are they thoroughly dead and unmusic- 
al? Does not heaven breathe something to you? Are 


there not days of elevation to you? Are there not 
times when voices, as if afar off, cry to you, and when 
you with dull ears hear but indistinctly, ‘‘ Come, come 
hither: the spirit and the bride say, Come; and will 
younotcome?” | 


Heligions Hetos. 


Why Not Multiply it ?—No visits bave been more prized 
than those of our little ‘‘ Willing Workers.” This band of 
ten little girls, belonging tothe Seventh Avenue Industrial 
School, bas worked most faithfully and cheerfully, carry- 
ing to the sick and poor delicacies, flowers, tracts, pooks, 
games, etc. Once a week, with theirlittle baskets on their 
arms, they have gone out into the tenements, and have 
distributed in all 924 bouquets, 728 tracts, and 196 ilius 
tated papers, besides fruit aud delicacies. Two instances 
will serve to show the character of their work. Durirg 
the summer they carried flowers to a little girl who was 
very ill. The little one always brightened when they 
brought her the picture papers, games, fruit and delica 
cies. Upto the last she looked for the visit with eager 
anticipation. The last time they found ber here they left 
some particularly lovely flowers with her; all week long 
she held those flowers in her tiny thin hands, and kissed 
them over and over again with much tenderness and af- 
fection. Though faded and forlorn, she would not part 
with them for a moment, and when God’s messenger 
came for her, the little hand clasped them so tightly that 
the mother said, ‘‘ We will leave them there, for she loved 
them so.’’ They were laid away with the little blossom 
that faded all too early in life. One evening little Annie 
came rupning over almost out of breath to tell us of a 
poor old man she fad found living alone ina garret. He 
was over eighty, friendless, poor and sick. He had been 
struck witb paralysis,and was consequently helpless; a most 
pitifal object, filthy in the extreme, desperately bungry, 
and needing everything. His disheveled white hair and 
beard had grown long, his eyes were dim, bis voice tremu- 
lous, and he was hardly able to articulate. He had lain 
three weeks in this terrible state. A poor woman who 
had known bim in his better days brought him now and 
then something to eat, but could do no more. When our 
little missionary girl found him, she knew just what todo, 
and brougbt the woman to us to tell all she knew about 
the man. His history was a sad one. He was once a 
gentleman, His family, now dead, had all been members of 
one of our Protestant churches. From entire respectabili- 
ty he had gone down to the condition in which we tound 
bim. His immediate wants were attended to, and as soon 
as possible he was removed to a hospital where he was 
cared for until be died. Through a friend of his family 
funds were provided, and he was buried in his family 
cemetery. How bard and sad his last days would have 
been had not the little messeuger of mercy found him! 
To young and old, all through the bot summer weather 
and the cold of winter, these little willing feet have 
climbed the weary ten« ment stairs, and the little willing 
bands have carried bounties everywhere, bringiog God’s 
word and shedding sunshine in their path. 


The ‘* Rest” for Convalescent Men.—This new charity 
was instituted for taking care of men who have been dis- 
charged from the hospitals, but are not quite strong 
enough to seek or euter upon employment. The ‘* Rest ”’ 
gives them quiet, a good bed, good food and the requisite 
medicine, until they can go forth. There are no salaries. 
It is a most economically managed charity, under the 
care of the Sisters of the Strang r. Ic was begun on Jan- 
uary 24.1881. Up to March Ist thirteen applicants were 
received. ‘To these fifteen weeks’ board and lodging were 
given, medicines, extra comforts and eighteen articles of 
clothing were furnished, with an vutlay of only $83.28. 
Tbree of the men found employment within a week; three 
relapsed and were returned to the bospital; one was dis- 
missed as incurable; two left to seek their fortunes else- 
where, and four remained in the Rest for another week 
of recuperation. Siace the last acknowledgment the fol- 
lowing sums have been sent: 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt.. . . 100 00 
Mesers. Olliffe & 25 00 
Mr. 8. W. Boocock......... 25 00 
Mrs. Frances Few Chrystie............ ......-... 50 00 


All donations should be forwarded to the Rev. Dr. 
Deems, 4 Winthrop Place, N. Y. 


Among the American Delegates to the Ecumenical Metho- 
dist Conference, which is to meet in London on September 
7th, are Bishops Simpson, Peck and Warren; the Rev. 
Drs. Charles O. Fisher and E Q. Fuller, Atlanta, Ga.; F. 
S. Hoyt, William Nast, J. M. Walden and R 8S. Rust, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; L. T. Townsend and B.K. Pierce, Boston, 
Mass.; D A. Whedon, Providence, R. I.; J. M. Reid, Jas. 
M. Buckley, J. P. Newman, J. M. King and Danie. Curry, 
New York: G. R. Crooks, Madison, N. J.; DeWitt C. Hun- 
tington, Buffalo, N. Y.; Homer Eaton, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; O. H. Warren, Syracuse, N. Y.; O. H. Tiffany, A. 
J. Kynett and Jacob Todd, Philadelphia; Alfred Wheeler, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. 8. Edwards, Baltimore, Md.; Jobn 
Braden, Nashville, Tenn.; C. H. Payne, Delaware, Ohio; 
A. Martin, Greencastle, Ind.; W. X. Ninde, Evanston, 
Ill.; P. S. Donelson, Lima, Ohio; D. C. John, Hamline, 
Minn.; J. W. McDonald, Washington, Iowa; W. R. Davis, 
Salina, Kans.; A. C. George and A. Edwards, Chicago, 
Ill.; O. Gibson, San Francisco; B. St. James Fry, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Professors W. H. Crogman and J. W. Van- 
Vleek; General C. B. Fisk, Oliver Hoyt, Stamford, Conn.; 
G. Saulsbury, Dover, Del.; I. M. Phillips, New York; 
General Cyrus Bussey, New Orleans, La.; James Harlan, 
Iewa; G. W. Frost, Omaha, Neb.; O. H. Horton, Chicago, 


lil; E. O. Stannard, St. Louis, Mo.; the Rev. Albert L. 
Long. D.D., Constantinople, Turkey; the Rev. Robert 8. 
Macliy, D.D., Yokohama, Japan; the Rev. Hu Yong Mi, 
Foochow, China; the Rev. James W. Waugh, D D., Naini 
Tal, India; the Rev James S. Paine, Monrovia, Liberia ; 
the Rev. Leroy M. Vernon, D.D, Rome, Italy; the Rev 
Bengt A. Carlson, Karlskrona, Sweden; the Rev. John A. 
Johnson, Christiana, Norway; the Rev. Arnold Sulzber- 
ger, Ph.D, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany; the Rev. Fe- 
lipe N. Cordova, Queretaro, Mexico. 


The Abuses in the English Established Church are likely 
to come up for legislative action. Amendments in the 
law relating to patronage, simony and exchange of bene- 
fices in the Church of England are proposed by a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Commons by Mr. Stanhope and 
others. Power is given toa bishop to refuse, if he think 
fit, to institute a presentee if he be under twenty-five or 
over seventy years of age, or if he does not produce a tes- 
timonial under the hands of three beneficed clergymen of 
bis former good life and bebavior. The diocesan is also 
empowered to issue a commission of inquiry into the eligi- 
bility of any presentee for the duties of the benefice, and 
on receiving an unfavorable report to refuse to institute 
or collate. Among the other provisions is one abolishing 
donatives and constituting them presentive benefices, and 
another requiring the approval of the bishop in the matter 
of exchanges and resignations from pecuniary considera- 
tions. The sale of presentation apart from the whole ad- 
vowson is forbidden, and finally, “diocesan patronage 
boards ”’ are created, consisting of the bishop and four 
other persons, two clergymen and two laymen. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—A Reformed Episcopal Church is being organized in 
Scranton, Pa. 

—At the last communion service of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, Brookiyn, fifty-three persons were received 
into memb rsbip. 

—The Rev. A. H. Dashiell, a venerable Presbyterian minis- 
ter, died at bis bome in Brooklyn last Friday. He was for 
many years prominent in the Southern pulpit. 

—Kev. Dr. Morgan, rector of 8:. Thomas’s Church, this city, 
bas received from Mr.aud Mrs. R P. Flower $35,000, to be 
used in erecting a building to be called St. Toomas Home. 

—The Rev. Wil iam H. Broadbead, formerly of the Spring 
Valley Courchb (Union), N. J., bas left it, much to their re- 
xret, after a pastorate of four anda haif years, to sccepta 
cail to the pulpit« f the Woodside (Dutch Reformed) Caurch, 
at Newark, N. J., formerly the Rev. Dr. Mucaulay’s. : 

—The Congregational Churen and Society at Gioveraville, 
N. Y., have voted to give toeir pastor, tce Rev. W. E. Park, a 
four montos’ vacation, which he contempiates spending in 
Europe. He is in «xceilent bealth except a littie hoarseness, 
which rest,no doubt, will remove. It is expected that the 
Rev. Dr. M. E. Dunning, of Whitestown, wil occupy th-~ pul- 
pitin bis absence. Toe peopkh will joyfully weicome tne 
pastor’s return, to whom tb y are griatiy attached. They 
continue his salary and supply the pulpit. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Andover Theologizal Seminary has secured the col- 
| ction of Dr, Selab Merrill, tbearche#e logist, including coins, 
glassware, potiery, fossils, pbotograpos, besides flowers, 
birds, Minerals and various antiquities from Palestine. This 
is tae nucieus of a Biblical museum intended to be of mucb 


service to studenis. 
THE WEST. 


—A Congrega'iona! Church of fourteen members has been 


organized at Alexandria, Dakota. 


—Tne Rev. Eimund Gale accepts a call from the Congrega- 


tional Courca ia Faribau) , Minn. 

—At Minnvcapo is, Austin, and other towns in Minnesota, 
the Rev. J. D Potter has beid revival services with consider- 
able apparent success. 

—The meetings of Moody and Sankey in San Francisce 
were crowded to the very close. It is reported that Mr. 
Moody will shortly go abroad. 

—Twenty-six persons united with the Congregational 
Church, at Sait Lake City, March 6th. Ninety-two have been 
received into this church the past year. 

—Atarecent Sunday school convention in Michigan sev- 
eral young persons were present who were converted in 
schools organized by a missionary of the American Sunday- 
Schoo. Usion four years ago. In one of them there were 
thirty conversions during its second winter. 

—An Episcopal paper has the following: “It is expected 
that Miss Smiley will be in Cincinnati during Lent, and that 
sne will give Bible readings in Christ Cnurch. The Bishop 
of Soutbern Ohio beartily approves of tbe invitation of the 
Rector of Christ Church to tbis gifted Christian teacher to 
visit Cincianati and begin this work.”’ 

—The Rev. W. P. Paxsoo, superintendent of the missionary 
work ofthe American Sunday-Scbool!l Union inthe South- 
west, whose headquarters are at St. Louis, in a recent ad- 
dress at Boston, stated that Mr. Oliver Bennett, now living in 
Massachusetts, formerly of St. Louis, bad given $1,000 a 
yeur, for twenty years, for the support of Sunday-school 
missions in the West, and that tnis money had organized 
3,290 schools, with more than 140.000 scholars. 


FOREIGN. 


—Another ritualistic rector, the Rev. Mr. Green, of Miles 
P atting, has been arrested for contempt oi court in contin- 
uing practices which have been forbidden. 

—Nortbaw Church, five miles from Barnet, England, was 
burned three weeks ago. It was a very old church, having 
been built in 1450, and restored a few years ago at a eost of 
$15,000. 

—The Pope bas issued an encyclical jetter proclaiming a 
jubilee in Europe from March 19th to November Ist, and to 
the end of the year for the rest of the world. If it could 
only be done on paper! 

—A bill affecting the English clergy bas been introduced in 
the House of Commons by Sir Gabriel Goldney and Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, who propose to remove the disabilities 
which prevent clergymen from being returned as members 
of Parliament, 
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Books and Authors. 


PARLIAMENTARY ANECDOTES. ' 

We venture to predict for Mr. Jennings’s volume a 
wide popularity and extensive sale, and a permanent 
place in libraries as a work alike of recreation and 
reference. It is the outgrowth of an earlier and smaller 
volume, ‘‘A Book of Parliamentary Anecdote,” which 
Mr. Jennings published in conjunction with Mr. W. 8. 
Johnstone, seven or eight years ago; and surely the 
amplification is abundantly justified. It is safe to say 
that no work of a similar character has been issued in 
recent years more replete with good material, more 
earefully and judiciously selected, or more attractive 
in iis contents. But it is rather an anecdotal cyclo- 
pedia thana history. It is true that Mr. Jennings has 
arranged his rich materials in a chronological order, 
justead of an alphabetical one. There is, however, no 
such continuity of narration, no such logical order iu 
the presentation of facts, as would entitle the book to 
the title of an historical record. The misnomer is likely 
to mislead readers who desire a connected account of 
Parliamentary events. The distinctive feature of the 
book is that it is a selection; that it culls from usually 
dry legislative records the titbits of anecdote, the 
choicer morsels of eloquence and wit, which appeal to 
the interest of a much larger class than an elaborate 
history would do. It is a book which must not only 
interest those who take it up casually, for an hour’s 
recreation, which is not only well nigh invaluable as 
awork of reference, but which might be profitably 
used inevery school in the country. For, despite the 
noted American facility in speech-making, and apti- 
tude for politics, it is certain that the best American 
eloquence must still be founded on British examples; 
and the more these examples are studied by our youth, 
the more effective and refined will be the art of speaking 
in this country. An intelligent boy, whois introduced 
to Mr. Jennings’s volume, cannot but be inspired by 
its pages, and learn from them many most usefal les- 
sons. 

Mr. Jennings devotes the first sixty pages to an 
account, in sections, of the rise and progress of Parlia- 
mentary institutiors in England, from the granting of 
the Great Charter by John in 1215 down to the present 
time. This account includes narratives describing the 
various Parliaments which have acquired peculiar des- 
ignations, or in which special occurrences worthy of 
historical note took place. Thus, we are told of the 
the ‘‘merciless,” the ‘‘unlearned,” the 
*¢ good,” the ‘‘ addled,”’ the ‘‘ diabolical,” the ‘* short ” 
and the ‘‘long”’ Parliaments. We imagine, however. 
that most readers will hasten from this portion of the 
book to the second part, which reeords “ Personal 
Anecdotes.” These begin with good Sir Thomas 
More and end with the present Marquis of Hartington. 
They include every, or nearly every, great or peculiar 
English statesman or politician from Elizabeth to 
Victoria. They arereally anecdotal biographies: for 
Mr. Jennings, in a very succinct form, gives the date 
of the birth of each, and adds a few facts as to the 
political rise ofeach of the subjects. Then come an- 
ecdotes of wit and specimens of oratory. We do not 
know where else such brief and yet vivid glimpses of 
the English great can be had. If, for example, the 
reader turns to the section which deals with the 
younger Pitt, he will rise from its perusal with well- 
nigh as clear an insight into the character and career 
of the man, as well as ofhis style and eloquence, as if 
he had read Stanhope’s biography. Mr. Jennings 
has perhaps not a single anecdote which he has the 
merit of having discovered out of printed books. 
There is, indeed, little that is new to the readers of 
English histories, biographies and memoirs. But it 
is pleasant to have all these things so compactly and 
directly under one’s hand: and the reader is easilv 
enabled to make herein Plutarchian comparisons for 
himself. It is very likely that most readers will turn 
with the most eager interest to the an2cdotes and 
rhetorical specimens of the statesmen and orators who 
are yet living, and who have played a public part in 
the period of his own memory. Mr. Jennings has 
given very full data and quotations from these. 
Gladstone, Bright, Disraeli, the late Lord Derby, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lords Macaulay and Palmerston, 
John Arthur Roebuck, Bernal Osborne, Lords Cairns 
and Selborne, Lowe and Cobden are all presented in 
very graphic fashion. Sometimes we miss quotations 
which have evidently a right of place in the volume. 
We should like to have seen some of the burning 
passages from Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful speeches in 
Midlothian last spring. There are several quotations 
from Bulwer Lytton’s speeches in the Commons ; hut 
we find no selection from the most brilliant speech 
he ever made tbere—that in which he attacked the 


1 The Aneedotal Hittory of the British Parliament, from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time. Compiled by George 
Henry Jennings. New York: D. Appleton & Go. 


Reform bill of 1866. Some of Disraeli’s sharpest and 
best known invectives are also omitted ; nor are some 
of Bright’s finest flights included in the selections 
given under his name. 


The third part of the volume is devoted to ‘ miscel- 


laneous” anecdotes and information concerning Par- 
liamentary history. Such subjects as the prevalence, 
at one time, of universal suffrage in the elections of 
knights and burgesses in England; the influence of 
peers in Parliamentary elections; the curiosities and 
ancient customs of the hustings; ‘‘ faggot” votes; the 
sale of boroughs, and the management of rotten bor- 
oughs; political agents and bribery; and the cost of 
elections, are treated, and are most usefully concluded 
in the volume. A section is given to ‘* minor celebri- 
ties and characters in the House,” in which we have 
sketches of ‘‘Single Speech” Hamilton, the bull- 
perpetrating Sir Boyle Roche, Orator Hunt, the radical, 
John Gully, the prize-fighter, and the eccentric Col. 
Sibthorpe. In the appendix are lists, valuable for 
reference, of the Parliaments, with their durations: 
of the Speakers, and of the Prime Ministers, Secre- 
taries of State and Chancellors. 

On the whole, the work is well and thoroughly done. 
Mr. Jennings’s style is plain and straightforward, with 
no ornament, but clear and easily comprehended. Of 
the permanent value of the book there can be no ques- 
tion. 


GUIZOT IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

This is one of the most charming volumes of the 
season. In the popular estimation even of his own 
countrymen Guizot has been commonly regarded as 
lacking in those qualities of warmth and sympathy 
which the French especially admire. His eminence as 
an historical writer and h's equal eminence as a states- 
man have fixed his intellectual reputation upon a high 
plane; but he has been, to those who have looked at 
him from the accepted point of view, like a snow- 
capped peak, imposing by reason of its height, but iso- 
lated and lonely. His daughter has performed a more 
than filial duty in this picture of his inner and hidden 
life; she bas rendered a service which rarely falls to 
the lot of any one, in giving a new and just impression 
of a character already largely discussed and widely 
known, and which has long since passed into history. 
This volume discloses Guizot in his most intimate 
family and social relations. 

By nature and by force of circumstances the Puritan 
sentiment was very strongly developed in Guizot. The 
happiness of his mother had been wrecked in the great 
flood of the Revolution, whose sad echoes of bereave- 
ment and personal wrong never died out of her thought 
or out of his ears during childhood, so he grew up 
with an intense and natural abhorrence of that sort of 
lawlessness in thought andin society which marked 
the climax of the revolutionary movement. A large 
part of his youth too was spent in the little city of 
Geneva, upon which even now the impress of Calvin is 
strong. His religious nature was strongly developed, 
and in alliance with a keen conscience and the tradi- 
tions in which he had been bred it took on forms of 
severity and rigidity which very naturally produced a 
repression of emotion and a studied composure of 
manner that gave rise to the popular notion of his cold- 
ness. As an histovian he saw in all history the divine 
purpose working through human hands and hearts and 
minds to accomplish the divine will; as a statesman he 
endeavored to co-operate with that purpose, holding 
steadfastly, through honor and dishonor, through pre- 
ferment and exile, to that which he believed to be jnst 
and true. To those who knew bim only in his public 
capacities he seemed cold, because he was inflexible in 
his moral convictions, and because in public life during 
the stormy times in which he lived principle rather than 
sentiment, steadfastness rather than feeling were neces- 


sary to his work; but underneath the calm and regular 


procedure of his life, underneath the apparent coldness 
of his manner, there beat as warm a heart as was ever 
borne in human breast. No truer or more beautifn] 
picture of the life of the affections has ever been made 
out of the career of any public man than that which 
Madame De Witt has drawn in these pages. 

While still a very young man, the veteran diplo- 
matist Talleyrand once said in Guizot’s hearing that 
the most satisfactory life was in society. ‘‘ No,” said 
Guizot; ‘‘notin society, but in the affections.” In 
this sentence he disclosed the secret of his own 
career. Affectionately devoted to his mother, between 
whom and himself there remained unbroken until ber 
death the most tender intimacy, there was no period 
of his life when he was not giving himself heart and 
soul in some relation of the affections. He married 
twice, and ip both instances was exceedingly fortunate 
in the companionship ofa woman fitted by mind and 
heart to co-operate with his public work, to foster 


1 Monsieur Guizot in Private Life. By his daughter, 
Madame De Witt. Translated by M.C.M. Simpson. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat, 


and stimu late his intellectual ambitions, to satisfy and 
rest his affections. Both his wives, belonging to the 
same family, were women of exceptional ability and 
character, and the harmony which existed in both 
marriages was one which wrought greatly for his own 
developmeht and was so high and true as to be wor- 
thy of preservation in some such volume as this. 
Public life had really small attractions for him, and he 
was constantly begrudging the time which it took 
from his family life; but it was a great sense of con- 
solation in the continuous sorrows which beset his 
path. For the little circle in which he most truly and 
deeply lived was repeatedly broken in upon by death. 
The second Madame Guizot soon followed the first t» 
the grave, and one after another his children and his 
dearest friends were laid beside them, until in his old 
age, lonely and bereft, he said he was weary of bury- 
ing his friends. 

A man of immense industry, Guizot bas enriched the 
world with his pen as truly as hé helped its progress 
by his statesmanship. His ‘History of European 
Civilization’’ was one of the most valuable historical 
studies in an age especially rich in fine efforts of this 
class. His mind was philosophical; he saw events not 
in their detached and isolated order of occurrence, 
but in their natural grouping, discovering the lines of 
connection that bound them together and layirg his 
finger unerringly upon their deepest and most lasting 
tendencies. Crowned with the fame of an illustrious 
career as statesman and man of letters, this volume 
completes the portraiture of his character and nature 
by disclosing those qualities of heart which endear the 
statesman. and the writer to those for whom he 
thought, over whose welfare be brooded in hours 
of anxious debate, and for whom he wrought with sin- 
gle-hearted purpose. 


Institute Essays. (Boston: Geo H. Ellis.) This volume 
is a collection of papers read in Providence, R.I., at the 
second session of the Ministers’ Institute, October. 1879. 
The Insti‘ute is an association of ministers, mostly Unita- 
rian, for critical theological investigation. Selecting ex- 
pert writers and assigning their themes a year in advance, 
and then submitting their papers to open discussion in 
some central place of meeting, it sims to secure for its 
various subjects a treatment both learned and independ- 
ent. Ina vigorous introduction to this volume, Dr. Bel- 
lows, in notewortby verbal unison with Mr Joseph Cook, 
pleads for ‘‘ the scientific method ’’ in studying religion. 
The Rev. Dr. Gottheil, Rabbi in New Yurk, deals with the 
historical and philosophical development of Judaiem out 
of the earlier Israclism; defends Phari-aism—not the 
motives or spirit of some of the Pharisees—as the purest 
type of Judaism, and as the basis on which alone Chris- 
tianity could have been reared. Of the ‘ Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ” the Rev, Mr. Calthrop writes with epir- 
itual fervor and gentleness as well as with graceful and 
original expression, but places his theme in an atmos- 
ohere hazy with poetic dreams, and scarcely more satisfac- 
tory for vision of the great truth than the rough and 
clumsy scaffolding by which theologv, essaying to climb 
and measure, has only conc’aled the central fact of Christ’s 
revelation. Prof. Charles C. Everett, in the ‘* Relation of 
Modern Philosophy to Liberalism,’’ gives a valuable be- 
cause deeply discerning and philosophical estimate of the 
services of certain svstems of thought to theologv—Snpino- 


za Schliermacher, Hegel, end others. Mr Francis E. Ab- 


bot’s paper on the “Influence of Philosophy upon Chris- 
tianity ” is not a discussion but a mere attack, weak be- 
cause headlong. He decides that Christianity is simnle 
nnreason; and that Unitarienism and its kindred beliefs 
are fundamentally anti-Christianity. and that in this fact 
is their only escape from the destruction into which Chris- 
rianity is surely and rapid!y sinking. ‘* The Idea of God,” 
by Mr. Chadwick, gives prof.und speculstion in admira- 
ble and beautiful words, and in a spirit kindlv anprecia- 
tive of beliefs varying from his own and inclining toward 
the higher and sniritual Pan‘heism. Of Prof. Ezra 
Abbot’s noble article on the ‘‘ External Evidences of the 
Autborsbip of the Fourth Gospel,” it is not necessary 
for us to speak; since it has taken its place as the 
most thorough treatment of its theme in the light of the 
best scholarship by one who has brought to the taska 
ripened judgment and a judicial candor. The Rev Francis 
Tiffany’s paper on the Gospel of John—a brilliant, in- 
genious, rbetorica!ly beautiful essay, arguing the Gnostic 
origin of the Gospel and relegating the authorship to the 
unknown—uphold< a theory instead of presenting a his- 
tory. The Rev. J. B. Harrison treats of the ‘‘ Method of 
Dealing with Social Questions;” and in a paper entitled 
‘“*Ethical Law and Social Order,” the Rev. George Batch- 
elor. asa believer in evolution, points out the deficiency 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Data of Ethics” in the higher 
spiritual elements. With these varied contents and clash- 
ing opinions, the volume is a conglomerate. Such a pro- 
duct was evidently intended. Asa literary work it stands 
well, showing a ‘‘cu'ture”’? which has become almost a 
religion. If we exceot Professor Abbot's judicial and his- 
torical discussion of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
and Rabbi Gottheil’s plea for Judaism, which naturally 
stands outside the sphere of Christ, we find here a com- 
pany of learned men, ‘rained thinkers. admirable writers, 
for the most part devout and not uncharitable—i. e., not 
very “liberal ”—who have found no better duty in a world 
and an age like this than to set themselves to working 
out a'great=spiritual and ethical problem under conven- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


tional limitations which are not edt and which bave had 


no actuality in the world of higher Christian thought for 
several hundred yerrs. It is a blindfold game: the rule 
is, do not open your eyes, but touch what things you can 
reach, and then argue the probabilities of their nature and 
their adjustments: the man who argues most ingeniously 
wins. It is like one of the laborious chess problems which, 
setting aside the laws and opportunities which belong in 
the science, removes from the board the most powerful 
pieces, and essays to give checkmate only at a certain 
square and with only the king’s rook’s pawn duly ringed 
for distinction. Hence its impression is not that which is 
made by earnestness; it is an exercise,a gymnastic; as 
such it is undeniably well done. We are led to ask that 
now these capable gentlemen will show us a specimen of 
their solid, unhampered work ; though if they delay until, 
in their conventional method, they have * reinvestigated ”’ 
all things—the Copernican system, and Kepler’s laws, and 
the soul of man—the world may lose the benefit which 
they might bring. For even their lives. like ours, are 
short. When they will condescend to avail themselves of 
the great light of God which is shining in all the common 
air, and which is cast on all paths by the Son of God. 
who is the Personal Presence of the Father. such skillful 
and diligent students and reasoners wil! not fail to put the 
world under obligation. Cannot the ‘‘ Ministers’ Institute ” 
give us a book with some other ideal and refrain tban 
this: viz., nothing in the earth or the heavens, in nature, 
science, or philosophy ever was, or now is, or ever can be 
settled ? 

The West Ewing Improvement Association. Premed: 
ings of Anniversary Meeting held in Ewing Church, 
Sept. 2, 1880, and other Valuable Matter. This thin vol- 
ume has an exceptional value on account of the timelv 
interest of the topics which it discusses and on account of 
the experienceand good sense embodied in its pages. Pro- 
ceedings of local societies have as a rule little interest 
and less value for any but its own members. In‘ this in- 
stance, however, a matter of pressing and universal im- 
portance comes to the front, illustrated by the practical 
experience of acommunity. The interest in village im- 
provement is well-nigh universal, and when one reflects 
that it'includes such matters as the sanitary condi- 
tions of communities, its immediate and wide importance 
is at once recognized. This volume is made up mainly 
of two addresses, one by the Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
of Connecticut, whose services in the development 
of beautiful towns are too well known to need more 
than a passing mention, and the otber by Col. George 
E. Waring, Jr., of Rhode Island. To these addresses are 
appended a synopsis of the laws of New Jersey relative to 
rura] communities, and a constitution and by-laws suitable 
for a village improvement association. Mr. Northrop dis- 
cusses the whole subject of the improvement and adorn- 
ment of villages with his usual fullness and suggestive- 
ness. He points out at considerable length the salient 


- features of the general method pursued so successfully in 


Litcbfield and elsewhere, and indicates in a practical way 


the steps to be taken and the th'ngs to be dene in order to 


reach the best results. Col Waring discusses the subjecte 
of drainag-, ventilation, and general arrangement of 
buildings with reference to health, witb great fullness and 
in such detail as to give the reader a very clear idea of the 
conditions of sound living. Altogether the book has the 
value of wide study and of practical experience as well. 


Self-Culture: Physical. Intellectual, Moral and Spirit- 
ual. By James Freeman Clarke. (Boston: James R 
Osgood & Co) The valusa of a work of this kind depends 
entirely upon the experience which lies back of it. If it 
be the fruit of earnest living, of vigorous mental activity. 
and of stimulating thought. it will possess a value far be- 
yond most books which issue from the press The ele- 
ments of personal d°velopment surround us all. but only 
the wise and strong are able to draw out of them the rich- 
est and full*st life. This book contains the ripe experi- 
ence of a wise and vigorous mind. It ventilates no thes- 
ries, but reflects a practice of the arts of moral and inute]- 
lectual livirg which the world has accepted as sound and 
true. Mr. Clarke bas won for himself by conscientious 
work and honorable achievement the right to speak as one 
having authority upon the subjects discussed in this vol- 
ume. His mind is strong on the intuitional side, and has 
therefore that quality of inspiration which is the prime 
element in all teaching; but careful study, methodical 
habits and a wide acquaintance with books and men bave 
qualified bim to give specific direction as well as impulse 
to effort. He has surveyed and mapped out the whole 
field of self-education so clearly and wisely that he who 
runs may read. His long devotion to scholarly pursuits 
and to practical efforts for his fellows is reflected in the 
weighty sentences of these clearand attractive pages. To 
all who aspire to reach the higher possibilities of living 
and to make their lives rich in the higbest moral and in- 
tellectual activities this book will be invaluable. It ought 
to be added to every course of study, for without some 
such guidance from experience all education is incom- 


- plete, and this book is the very best of its kind. 


Slight Ailments: Their Nature and Treatment. By 
Lionel S. Beale, M. B., F R. S.. (Philadelpbia: Pres- 
léy Blakiston.) We have in these few Jectures the con- 
densed experience of a candid practitioner and thinker, 
upon various common every-day maladies. such as ihe 
tongue in health and disease, offensive breath, nausea, in- 
digestion, constipation, biliousness, sick headaches, neural- 
gia, rheumatism, etc. While being delivered before and 
mere specially intended for medical students, they are to 
@ great extent free from medical technical terms, and in 
fact contain no words which a thoughtful reader of our 
daily papers should not understand. Written in a pleas- 


ant, easy style, the author has no hobbies to ride; evident- 
ly considering it his mission to give the results of experi- 
euce and not tu theoriz». Ip one place he gives strictures 
on the use of stimulants; in another, he accedes to the com- 
mon practice so prevalent i1 England of using beer at the 
table. Unable to explain the cause of the rise in tempera- 
ture which so invariably accompanies fever, he exposes 
some weak points in the arguments of those who main- 
tain that it is cue to increased oxidation giving them some 
hard nuts to crack, at the same time acknowledgiog our 
ignorance—how hard a thing for frail mortals todo. We 
find the same spirit manifested in reference to remedies. 
Specrfics are the rare exceptions. Mediciaes and hygienic 
rules find their proper places, and the alarm is sounded in 
no uncertain terms against the danger of becoming slaves 
to habit, from the too long use of certain classes of reme- 
dies, more especially narcotics and stimulants. A g>o1 in- 
dex is found at the close of the volume, expediting refer- 
ence to any subject. 


Sister Augustine, an Old Catholic. Authorized trans- 
lation from the German memorials of Amalie Von La- 
saulx. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) Let any one who 
seriously doubts what women may and can do as workers 
in the higher walks of religious and philanthropic activi- 
ties attentively read this neatly printed book. They 
may reach new and unexpected conclusions perhaps. and 
among them this bumiliating postulate, that the Protes- 
tant Reformation has ouly half succeeded, because it 
begin with an ecclesiastical dis: nfraachisement of women 
—the better and more significant **half’’ in all long- 
rooted and far-reachbiog movements for social regen- 
eration. Rome with women holds her own against 
Protestantism without her. Pastor Fliedner long ago began 
the work of reconstruction at Kaiserworth, and orders 
of ‘‘sisters’’ and ‘‘deaconesses” are reappearing in the 
half dismantl d Establishment in Eagland,. and among the 
Episcopalians at bome. The volume should get into fam 
ilies and help push out some of the insufferable trash of 
goody-goody fiction that chokes our Suuday-school libra- 
ries. 

Heaven and Home. By J. Marshall Lang. D.D. (Lon- 
don: T. Nelson & Sons.) This volume contains a number 
of papers which were originally delivered as addresses to 
congregations of the working class on Sunday evenings by 
the author, who is the mini-ter of the Barony Parish, 
Glasgow. They are felicitously divided into Words about 
Home, Words about the Inner Lif-+, and Words about the 
Every-Day Work. Written in a very quiet style, they are 
** true to the kindred points of heaven and home,” and may 
ba read aloud with profit when the family is gathered 
about the fireside. The chapter on the Family History in 
the first seetion, woven out of the record of births, mar- 
riages and deaths in the old family Bible, is very sugges 
tive and interesting. The Inner Life Words are God, the 
Soul, Christ, Life, Grace, Peace. Work and the Work- 
day, The Good of a Man's Labor, Burdens and Burden- 
Bearing, a Rule for the Road, and a Gift for the Way are 
the topics of the third section, and are discussed in a wise 
and helpful spirit. 

Music Study in Germany. By Amy Fay. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) Those who go to this book hop- 
ing to gain infor nation about music study will be disap- 
pointed. The title is a misnomer. Some such title as 
‘*Notes during a Six Years’ Residence in Germany’”’ 
would have been more fiiting. There are some interest- 
ing accounts of social life and musical recitals, and an 
ever varying kaleidoscope of musical thecries and chang- 
ing methods; but aside from these facts and the general 
bright and vivacious character of the book, there is little 
of value to music lovers. It describes a rather turbulent 
and exciting period of German life—the time of the 
Franco-German war; and this adds much to the interest 
of the book. The readeris introduced to many celebrated 
virtuosos, and is made aware of their eccentricities in style 
of technique or in general life. The writer, in conclusion, 
substantially says Americans had better study at home 
save for the final finish. 


Quiet Hours. A collection of short devotional poems. 
Second series. (Harper & Brothers.) This little book, which 
acceptably supplements its predecessor in the same series, 
contains a choice selection of poems, mostly from such 
standard writers as Wordsworth, Charles Turner, Henry 
Vaughan, Jean Ingelow, Lyte, Francis Ridley Havergal, 
and others. The poems are clazsified according to the sub- 
jects treated, under the fullowing headings: Nature, Morn- 
ing and Evening, Inward Stnfe, Life and Duty, Pray:r 
and Aspiration, Trust and Adoration, Heaven and the 
Saints, Miscellaneous. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The family of the late Lucretia Mott have her memoir 
in preparation. 

—Roberts Brothers will publish some more reminis- 
cences of Sister Dora, 

—T. Nelson & Sons announce that the Revised New Tes- 
tament will be published in May. 

—Mr. John Bigelow with his wife is spending the win- 
ter in a pleasant. way at Florence. 

-—Mr. Trollope is to have an article on Longfellow in 
the April number of the *‘ North American.”’ 

—Mr. Stockton’s charming Jolly Fellowship ’’ has been 
republished ia England by Kegan, Paul & Co. 

—‘* Endymion ”’ is being translated into Russian, but it 
is not selling as well as was expected in England. 

—Mr. W. Fraser Kae will bave an article on George 
Eliot in an early number of the *‘ International Review.”’ 

—George Ebers, the distinguished German novelist, de- 
clares that Mr. William S Gottsberger, of this city, is the 
only person in America authorized to publish his novels, 

—The Blackwoods wiil immediately publish the trans- 


lation of the ethics of Spinoza which George Eliot left 
in MS, 

—Mr,. W. D. Howells has attached himself to the Boston 
house of James R. Osgood & Co. in the capacity of literary 
adviser. 

—Dr. Chapin’s library comprised some 10,000 volumes, 
and cost about $5,000. Itis presently to be sold at auc- 
tion in this city. 

—The latest renorted invention hails from Italy, and is a 
self-illuminating ink, books or papers nrinted in which can - 
be read at night. 

—George Macdonald’s ‘‘ Mary Marsten” has reached a 
fourth edition in England, and Clark Rusgsell’s **A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart,” a third. . 

—Dr Eiward Eggleston’s ‘* Roxy ” has been trans'ated 
into the Danish, the Swedish, and the Russian languages, 
and is now going into the German. 

—Miss Sarah H. Leggett has opened a “ Fifth Avenue 
Reading Room” in this city, which. for five dollars a year, 
offers many very agreeable privileges. 

—Mr. Jobn Boyle O'Reilly, a young and romantic po- 
etic and editorial figure of Boston, is to give the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at the next Dartmouth commenc ‘ment. 

—Dr. Burgess, an English vicar who is totally bliod. bas 
lately completed au octavo volume of 420 pages, entitled 
‘“* The Art of Preaching and the Composition of Sermens ” 

—It is reported that the Rev. H. A Shorey bas retired 
from the editorship of the Boston *‘ Gulden Rule,” the pa- 
per which was started by the late Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 

—The many admirers of the late Dr. E H. Chapin will 
be glad to know that three volumes of his sermons bave 
been issued in an inexpensive form by James Miller, of 
this city. 

—Hougbton, M.fflin & Co. will have James Parton’s 
*“Lifeof Voltaire” ready in April. It will make two 
volumes, and will be sure of being interesting, whatever 
else it may not be. 

—If Du Maurier’s picture accompanying Hardy’s story, 
‘“*The Laodicean,” in the last ‘‘ Harper’s,’’ be a fair 
type of English art, we think that in future it would be 
better left out of American periodicais. 

—Dean S ‘anley’s forthcoming volume of essays, ‘‘Chris- 
tian Insti-ucions,” will be greeted with hearty interest. It 
touches some of the vital questions of modern religious 
belief and life. Tbe Scribners publish it. 

—The late Rev. John Thnomas,a well-known Wesleyan 
missionary in the Friendly islands, left behind him a mass 
of journals and manuscript records of various kinds which 
are likely to form the basis of a biography. 

—‘* Spiritual Songs for the Sundsy-School,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Robinson, published by Scriboer & Co., is baving a 
very large sale. Although containing music of the best 
quaiity, it is found also to be very popular. 

—A biegrapby of Ole Bull, the distinguished violinist, is 
in preparation by Prof. R. B Anderson, of the University 
of Wirconsin, who will bave the aid of Mrs Bull in the 
work. It cannot fail to be romantically interesting. 

—The Providence Press Company has issued in neat 
pampbl-t form the account of the 175ch anniversary of the 
United Congregational Church of Little Compton, R. L 
The Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer is one of the contributors. 

—A student in the hbrary of the Vatican has just ob- 
tained tbe consent of the Pope to the publication of 8,600 
unedit«d documents relating to Pope Innocent IV., which 
will greatly belp to clear up the history of his reign. 

—Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s recent Boston discourse 
on Carlyle is to be published first io ‘“‘Scribuer’s Month- 
ly,’’ and permanently io the proceedings of the Ma-sachu- 
setts Historical Society, in whose rooms it was first de- 
livered. 

—There are two Arthur Gilmans, and we suspect that it 
is Mr. Artbur Gilman, the architect, of this city, and not 
Mr. Artbur Gilman, the writer, of Cambridge, Mass., who 
is the author of the article on Salisbury Cathedral in the 
April ** Harper.’ 

—Mivs Christina Rossetti will shortly issue, through the 
English Society for Promoting Christian Know ledge,a vol- 
ume of prose and verse On the miaor festivals of the Cbris- 
tiany ear as set forth in the English Prayer Book, entitlhd 
“Called to ba Saints.’”” The prose portions are largely 
bicgraphical. 

—The third volume of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s *‘ History 


.of American Literature,’’ covering the R volutionary 


period, is promised for the ensuing year. Weare glad to 
know that Mr. Ty ler’s intention of taking Deacon’s orders 
in the Epi-copal Church, of which church he has for some 
time been a member, does not signify bis inten:ion of re- 
tiring from literary or educational work. It would be 
pleasant to see more such men as he taking «an active part 
in the church's work. 

—Some very funny mistakes are being made respecting 
the Allen W. Dodges the story of whose life bas just becn 
publisbed by Gail Hamilton. One account makes him her 
father, another calls bim a “distinguished divine,” the 
truth being, we believe, that he was her uncle, and a plain 
Massachusetts farmer, but a man whose native worth and 
uncommon common sense bad given him an excep:ional 
position even in talent-laden Essex County, where he had 
his home. He wasafine specimen, Mr. Doc ge, of the old 
New England squire. 

—Mr. Walt Whitman’s article in a recent ‘ North 
American,” on “ The Poetry of the Future,” has reached 
the eye of the Loudon ** Daily News,’ wnose comments on 
it are as follows: ‘“* Mr. Whitman is quite unlike a culti- 
vated old clergyman, but his mude of expression, which he 
hims+lf, we b lieve, called a ‘barbaric yawp,’ bas been 
much modified in the pages of the ‘Review.’ He still re- 
fraias from expressiag bimself quice in the ordinary lan- 
guage of literature, but bis prose is much more like prose 
than most of bis poetry is like poetry.” 
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Che Spectator. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A WIFE. 


The Spectator is of the opinion that when the history of 
this world comes to be read us it is written in the great 
book above, where alone it is truly written, all other his- 
tories being more or less fictions, it will be found that the 
real greatness of ¢\he great men bas been due to their 
wives, whose care haz reli-ved them from the cares which 
take up the larger part of the time of men less great, whose 
loving and tender severity bas perpetually pruned them of 
faults which would have proved impediments, and whose 
uuqguenchable faith and courage has been an inspiration 
whic: al] untender severity of the world has never been 
able to queneh. Many husbands are meanly and selfishly 
loth to give the wife credit for ber share ia the partner- 
ship of life; more wives are unwilling to take it; and, most 
of all, both .wives and husbands are uncoascious of any 
partnership in the matter at all. No woman could have 
wholly unmade Thomas Carlyle; but if ‘‘my little wo- 
man” bad been a slattern or a vixen, or even an ordinary 
** society woman,’’ Thomas Carlyle would never have been 
the man he was, and perhaps, utterly discouraged, would 
have carried out bis balf-formed purpose, shouldered an 
axe, and gone off into the wildervess of Canada. His 
tribute to bis ** little woman’: the Spectator recommends 
as an admirable book for readiog aloud by the husband to 
the wife. It will make them both better—the wife in ber 
appreciation of the service which a wife can render to her 
busband, and the husbaud in appreciation of the service 
which the wife does render to her husband and the cost 
thereof. Jane Welsn Carlyle was unmistakably a 
remarkable woman and wife: one whom it is good 
to know; ope who might easily have earned a repu- 
tation for herself with the world outside if she had 
uot cared more for the love of one than for the applause 
of many—wise woman! From the story so tenderly and 
touckingly told by Carlyle the Spectator takes a few 
extracts in the hope thatthe glimpse of this wifely woman 
will leai tue readers of The Christian Union to get the 
book and make ber furtber acquaintance. 


Girlhood.—The girl is mother to the woman; and Jean- 
nie was n0 common girl. On berroad to school, when a 
very smali cuild, she bad to pass a gate where a horrid 
turkey-cock was generally standing. He always ran up 
to ber, gobbliag, and looking very hideous and alarming. 
It frightened her at first a good deal, and she dreaded 
haviog to pass the place; but after a little time she hated 
the thought of liviugin fear. The next time she passed 
the gate, several laborers and boys were near, who seem: d 
to enjoy the thougnt of the turkey running at her. She 
gathered herseif together, and made up ber mind. The 
curkey ran at ber as usual, gobbling and swelling; she 
suddenly darted at him, aud seized him by the throat, 
and swuog him round. The meu clappedtheir hands, and 
shouted, **Well done, little Jeannie Welsn!’’ and the 
Bubbly Jock never molested ber again. She was anxious 
to learn lessons like a boy; and, when a very little thing, 
she asked ber father to let ber ‘“‘ learn Latin like a boy.’’ 
Her mother did not wish her to jearn so much; her father 
always tried to push her forward; there was a division of 
opinion on the subject. Jeannie went to one of the town 
scholars in Haddington, and made him teach her a noun 
of the first declension (** Penna, a pea,’’ I think it was). 
Armed with tbis, sbe watched her opportunity; instead of 
going to bed, she crept uader the table, and was conctaled 
by the cover. In a pause of conversation, a littie voice 
was heard, “Penna, a’pen; penne, of a pen,’’ etc., and as 
there was a pause of surprise, she crept out, and went up 
to ber father, saying, ‘*I want to learn Latin; please let 
me be a boy.’’ Of course she had her own way in the mat- 
ter. She made pyeat progress in Latin, and was in Virgil 
when nine years old. She always loved her doll; but 
when she got into Virgil sbe thought it shame to care 
fora doll. On ber teoth birthday she built a funeral 
pile of lead-pencils and sticks of cinnamon, avd poured 
some sort of perfume over all, to represent a funera) pile. 
She then recited the speech of Dido, stabbed her doll, and 
let out ali the sawdust; after which she consumed her to 
ashes, and then burst into a passion of tears. 

London H ing.—After her marriage to Mr. 
Uarlyle, in whom her prophetic soul discerned a greatness 
undiscerned by the more prosaic and canny folks about 
her, the pair apparently went to Edinburgh, but shortly 
after to Craigenputtoch, where they lived very,quietly, she 
taking up hous. keeping with the nearest market fourteen 
miles away, and, despite this and other difficulties graphi- 
cally described, making a fairy palace of the wild moor- 
land home of the poor man. But writing for the peri- 
odicals proved uncertain, as it always does at best, and 
Carlyle decided to move to London; wherefore does not 
very clearly appear—perhaps to be nearer libraries, per 
haps to be nearer publishers. He went up first to survey 
and sample houses and she followed after to make a final 
choice. “ Her arrival I best of all remember: ah me! She 
was clear for this poor house (which she gradually, as 
poverty alittle withtrew after long years’ pushing, has 
made so beautiful aad comfortab‘e) in preference to all 
my other samples: and here we spent our two- and-thirty 
years of bard battle against fate; bard, but not quite 
unvictorious, when sbe left me, asin her car of heaven’s 
fire. My nob'e one! I say deliberately her part in the 
stern battle—and except myself§uone knows how stern— 
wae brighter and braver than my own. Thanks, darling, 

1 Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle.” Edited by James A 
Froude, Scribners and Harpers. 
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for your shining words and acts, which were coutinual in 
my eyes, and in no other mortal’s. Worthless I was your 
divinity, wrapt in your perpetual love of me and pride in 
me, in defiance of all men and things. Oh, was it not 
beautiful, all this that I have lost forever! And I was 
Thomas the Doubter, the unhoping; till now the only 
half-believing, in myself and my priceless opulences !”’ 


Some Portraits.—Neither Carlyle nor his wife were so- 
ciety people; but they could not, and indeed did not en- 
deavor to escape society altogetber. Incidentally, Mr. 
Carlyle givess me graphic pen-and-ink portraits of several 
famous characters who were occasional visitors at his 
house. The Spectator puts some of these portraits here in 
a little gallery by themselves, though they are scattered 
throaghout the pages of the *‘ Reminiscences ”’: 

Mazzini 1 once or twice talked with; recognizably a 
most valiant, faithful, considerably gifted and noble soul, 
but hopelessly given up to his republicanisms, bis ‘' Pro- 
gress,”’ and other Rousseau fanaticisms, for which I bad 
at no time the-least credene, or any considerable respect 
amid my pity. We soon tired of one another, Mazzini and 
I, and he fell mainly to her share; off and on, for a good 
many years, yielding her the cbarm of a sincere mutual 
esteem. and withal a good deal of occasional amusement 
from Mazzini’s curious bits of exile London and foreign 
life, and hissingular Italian-English modes of locution now 
and then. 


Harriet Marttneau had for some years a much more 
lively intercourse here, introduced by Darwin possibly, or 
I forget by whom, on her return from America; her book 
upon which was now in progress. Harriet had started in- 
to lionhood since our first visit to London, and was still 
run much after, by a rather feeble set of persons chiefly. 
She was not unpleasant to talk with fur a little, though 
tbrough an ear-trumpet, without which she was totally 
deaf. To admire her literary genius, or even her solidity 
of common seuse, was never possible for either of us; but 
she bad a sharp eye, an imperturbable self-possession, and 
in all things a swiftness of positive decision which, joined 
to her evident loyalty of intention,and her frank, guile- 
less, easy ways, we both liked. Her adorers, principally, 
not exclusively, ‘‘ poor whinnering old moneved women 
in their well-bung breughams, otherwise idle,” did ber a 
great deal of mischief; and indeed as it proved were 
gradually turnirg her fine clear head (so to speak), and 
leading to sad issues for her. Her talent, which in that 
sense was very considerable, I used to think, would have 
made her a quite shining matron of some big female estab 
lishment, mistress of some immense dress shop. for in- 
stance (if she had a dressing faculty, which perhaps she 
hadn't); but was totally inadequate to grapple with deep 
spiritual and social questions, into which she launched at 
all turns, nothing doubting. However, she was very fond 
of us. me chiefly, at first, though gradually of both, and I 
was considerably the first that tired of her. 


Charles Lamb and his sister came daily once or oftener; 
a very sorry pair of phenomena. Insuperable proclivity 
to gin in poor old Lamb. His talk coutemptibly small, 
indicating wondrous ignorance and shallowness, even 
when it was serious and good-mannered, which it seldom 
was, usually ill-mannered (to a degree), screwed into 
frosty artificialities, ghastly make-believe of wit; in fact, 
more like *‘ diluted insanity ’ (as I detined it) than any- 
tt ing of rea] jocosity, humor, or genislity. A most slender 
fiber of actual worth in that poor Charles, abundantly 
recognizable to me as to others, in bis better times and 
moods; but he was cockney to the marrow; and cockney- 
dom, shouting “ glorious, marvelous,. unparalleled in na- 
ture!” all bis days had quite bewildered bis poor head, and 
churned nearly all the sense out of the poor man. He was 
the leanest of mankind, tiny black breeches buttoned to 
the knee-cap, and no further, surmounting spindle-legs, 
also in black, face and head fineish, bluck, bony, lean, and 
of a Jew type rather; in the eyes a kind of smoky bright- 
ness or confused sharpness; spoke with a stutter; in walk- 
ing tottered and shuffled; emblem of imbecility bedily 
and spiritual (something of real insanity I have under- 
stood), and yet something too of human, irgenuous, pa- 
thetic, sportfully much enduring. Poor Lamb! he was in- 
finitely astonished at my wife, and her quiet encounter of 
his too ghastly London wit by a cheerful native ditto. 
Adieu, poor Lamb! : 


A Comforter.—When the ‘‘ French Revolution” was 
published it brought no great amount of money ; Emerson, 
from America, sent £100 for an edition here, and ‘‘Ergland, 
through poor scrubby, but correctly arithmetical Fraser, 
£100 ;” to which income there were additions from sundry 
articles in the reviews and magazines. But the main rev- 
enue for three years was from lectures, which Carlyle 
bated—curious, but not uncommon, the most hateful work 
was the best paid. y 

Detestable mixture of prophecy and play-actorism,” 
as I sorrowfully defined it, nothing could well be hateful- 
ler to me; but 1 was obliged. And sbe,. oh, she was my 
angel and unwearied helper and comforter in all that. How 
we drove together, we poor two, te our place of execution, 
she with a little drop of brandy to give me at the very last, 
and shone round me like a bright iaureola when all else 
was black and chaos! (God reward thee, dear one, now 
when I cannot even own my debt! Ob, why do we delay 
so much, till death makes it impossible? Anddon’t I con- 
tinue it still with others? Fools! fools! we forget that it 
has to end; so this has ended, and it is such an astonish- 
ment to me, so sternly undeniab e, yet, as it were, incredi- 
ble! 


The embers have turned to ashes; the Spectator closes 
bis beok, puts out his light, and goes to bed to dream of 
** good old times.’’ 


| 
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Correspondence. 


‘* IS UNITY AMONG PROTESTANTS POSSIBLE?” 

In reply to the letter in your paper recently. entitled 
**Is Protestantism One ?” I was much struck with the fol- 
lowing paragraph : * Do those Christians who reject the 
claims of Rome, and who recognize the authority of the 
Bible as a standard of spiritual truth, agree respecting 


what it teaches to be essential in order to the production 


of godly, Christ-like character? To that qnestion we 
answer emphaticolly, Yes!” 

This appeared to me a most singular statement; for in 
order that all Protestants ‘*who recognize” the authority 
of the Bible as a standard of spiritual truth may be able 
to produce the same ‘ godly and Christ-like character,” 
it is only evident that ‘*they must agree respecting what 
it teaches to be essential.”” It has rarely been my privi- 
lege to meet with two Protestants of different denomina- 
tions who really did agree in what the Bible did recrgnize 
as “‘essential.”’ The creed of Protestantism is so vast in 
its proportions and so all-embracing in its character that 
to be a good Protestant—it is not necessary for one to be- 
lieve in any fixed formula of dogmas, ‘‘ but it is enough,” 
as it has been well said, **to deny the doctrines of Catholi- 
cism.”” A Protestant is one, it matters little what sec- 
tarian name he may use to designate his peculiar denomi- 
nation, who has separated bimself from the visible com- 
munion of the Cburch of Christ, and who denies, more or 
less, her doctrines and practices. A man may deny the 
divinity of Christ, ani yet bea good Protestant; he may 
deny every word of the Bible from beginning to end and - 
still boast himself as being an adherent of the Protestant 
faitb, and he may even go so far as to deny the being of 
God altogether, and yet he will still be able to call bim- 
self a Protestant, for Strauss himself has said, ‘‘ We are 
no longer Christians, but we shall still be called Protest- 
ants.’’ And now I would beg leave to ask how can Pro- 
testants ever decide what is ‘‘ essential” in Holy Scrip- 
ture in order that they my produce that ‘ godly and 
Christ like cheracter?’’ for they rely upon that most dan- 
gerous and often most misleading of all things—private 
judgment. Men’s minds and opinions are always un- 
dergoing a change, and their different beliefs. must 
change also, so that what a man believes now to be 
an es-ential part of his faith. in a year hence he may re- 
gard as something not to be believed at all. I know 
that it is asserted by most Protestants that by prayer aud 
study of the Scriptures one cannot well go wrong 1n a car- 
dinal article of the faith; but surely it would take but a 
moment’s thought to see the utter fallacy and the great 
danger which underlies such a system, since it all rests 
with the individual bimself whetber a thing ix false or 
true. And has the system brought unity withit? And 
have its fouoders displayed amung themselves that unity 
which was to be the distinguishing mark of God’s people 
in order that by it the world might know them, that they 
were the disciples of Christ? I will cite only a few exam- 
ples. Fox, the founder of the Quakers, believed himself 
to be divinely instructed by the Holy Spirit, and he taught 
that the sacraments of the Gospel were in no way either 
necessary or essential to salvation, and consequently the 
society which he founded ab: lirhed them altogether, al- 
though they had been solemnly ‘‘ instituted and ordained - 
by Crrist bimself;’’ while Lutber, on his parf. believing 
himself taught from the same source, declared them nec- 
essary to salvation. Luther and Calvin, each of them 
believers in the same system. came to such a terrible rup- 
ture that they reviled each other in language which seems 
iil suited to those who call themselves Christians. I can- 
not see > .w eny Protestant can on logical grounds ever 
conde ‘ny one for false. doctrine, for it seems only 
rigbt: just that he should allow to another that same 
private ,udgment which he claims for en au 


APPROVES DR. CROSBY. 


W'tile the present discussion regarding wine is in pro- 
gress, allow me to raise my little voice for a moment in 
the fcrum of your columns, First, let it swell the chorus 
of applause which greets Chancellor Crosby’s gallant de- 
fense of Truth—a chorus whose greatest volume is inaudi- 
ble to our dull earthly ears. 

Second, let it. call attention to a fact which has thus far 
seemingly escaped remark. Although the Bible continu- 


‘ally denounces drunkenness, there are but two passages in 


which wine is condemned as wine, and these two are 
from the lips of Solomon, the great prototype of Bun- 
yan's** Worldly Wiseman,” and all his ilk. Turning to 
Ecclesiastes ii., 3, we find that Solomon deliberately aban- 
doned himself to a course of debauchery; and who need 
wonder that among his Proverbs the royal rake should 
excoriate the innocent instrument of his excesses? I 
say “innocently ” advisedly. Once there was a farmer, 
who, heedless of warning, drove across a railroad track 
just as the train was coming. He lost thereby a span of 
valuable horses, a new wagon and harness, and very 
nearly lost bis life besides. That man now devotes 
every leisure moment to cursing railroads. 

Aias! Weareas yet several octaves below the grand 
note struck by St. Paul in 1 Corinthians vi.,12. We bave 
still to learn the full meaning of those wonderful words, 
* For all things are yours; whether Paul. or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or thirgs present, 
or things to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ's; and 
Obrist is God's.” | 

Respectfully yours, 
414 East 117th St., N. Y., March 14, 1881. 


NINE CHEERS. 

I with many otbers send three times three cheers for 
the very truthful, sensible and pointed remarks iu the 
Outlook departinent of last week's issue, referring to ex- 
President Hayes’s four years’ officia] duties. 


J, MH. Oscood. 
Boston, March 8. 


B. H. WILLIAMS. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


{The weceipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
viainy ux of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
nda of prices are desirable 


nying memoranda 
Cuxes.| 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York. 
‘Counsel to Parents on the Moral Education 
of their Children.”’ By Dr. Eliz, Blackweil. 
INTERNATIONAL News Co., New York, 

* London Iljlustrated News.”’ 

** Loudon Graphic.” 

VAN ANTWERP, Brace & Co., Cincinuati, 
aud New York, 

** Eclectic History uf United States.” 
E. Thalheimer. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 900 Broadway, N. Y. 

Easter Chimes.’ A coilection of choice 
poems, . 

* Easter Crosses.” 

G. P PuTnam’s Sons, 27-29 West Twentytbird 
St., New York. 

“The Science of Mind.”” By John Bascom, 
An o iginal and bighly suggestive work. 

* Broken Thoughts, and other Poems.” 
G. L. B. 

* sir William Hamilton.”’ By W. H. S. Monck. 
The latest contribution to the ceries of English 
Philosopbers,. 

‘*Putuam’s Library Companion.”’ 

Estes & LauURiaT, Boston, 
‘Outlines of the History of France.’ en 
abridgewent of Guizot’s “ Popular 
By Gustave Masson. 
fF oRDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, N.Y. 
**Ploughed Under.” By Inshta Theamba. 
The new novel on the Indian question, — 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 
‘Parlor Varieties.”” By Emma E. Brewster. 
Jas. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 

* Aspects of Gerwan Culture.”’ By G. 5. Hall. 
A collection of thoughtful letters on phases of 
contemporaneous thought in Germany. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. Y. 
(Franklio Square Library.) 

* Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” By James A. 
Frouds. 

Life of George By P. Fitzgerald. 

“The Little Mother.”’” By Miss Mulock. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St., N. Y. 

‘Dictionary of Eoglish Phrases.” By K. C. 
Kwong. A collection of such phrases as would 
strike a Chinaman as peculiar. 

GINN & HEATH, Boston, Mass. 

**Hudson’s Shak: speare,”’ 
** Romeo and Juliet,’ Harvard Kdition. 

RoperT CARTER & Bros., 531 Broadway, New 
York 
“Tired Church Members.”” By Anna Warner. 
Electa.”? By Mrs. N. Conklin. 
GKo. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., 
(Seaside Library.) 
By Mrs Nalley. 


com 
ma 


Ohio, 


By M. 


By 


Olive Varcoe.”’ 
‘‘ Philip Augustus.”’ By G. P. R. James. 
‘The Hand of Etbhelberta.”” By Thos. Hardy. 
‘*Carlyle’s Essays.”” By Cnarles N. Williams. 
* Reminiscences of Carlyle.” By James A. 
Froude, 
T. B. Peterson & Bro., Phila. 
“Therese Raguin.”’ By Emile Zola, 
ELM STREET PRINTING Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Berea College, Keutucky.”’ 
AMERICAN BooK ExcnaNnGce, New York. 
Library Magaz Vol. VII. 
PHILLiIps & Hunt, New York. 
“The First Decade, Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Socie'y.”” By Mary S. Wheeler. 
** Anti-Slavery Struggle in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.” By 8S. C. Matlack, D.D. 
‘* Chautauqua Text-Books.”’ 
‘* Chautauqua Library of English History and 
Literature.”’ Voi. 11. 
MAGAZINES. 
American Art Journal, Unitarian Review, Sci- 
ence for all All, The Magazine of Art, The Inter- 
national Review, Manufacturer and Builder, 
Lippincott’s, Penn Monthly, North American 
Review, Atiantic Monthly, Scribner’s Magazine. 
Music. 


Oliver Ditson & Co,—** Forever and for Aye,” 
(40 cts.) by Marston. M’lle. Anna de Bolacca’s 
song, *‘Meeting and Parting.’ (40 cts.) The 
Scotch ballad of **The Four Maries,” (30 cts.) 
Waltz (30 cts.) from “Billee Taylor;’’ Concert 
Galop, “*‘ Once in a Life” (35 cts.), by L. Wallis; 
a Mazurka (40 cts.), from “‘ La Petite Mademoi- 

Emerson’s Quartettes and Choruses. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Easter Token in the form of an 
Anchor. 


THE EASTER HERITAGE. 


16 pages of appropriate selections ia verse. 
Cut in the form ot an with high] 
eee covers, tied with a ribbon. 
Cente, 


Bent by mail prepaid, on the receipt of 50 
cents remitted in postage stamps or other- 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway , cor. 20th St., New York, 


**Henry VIII.,” 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH MARCH 24TH. 
I. 


The Land of Gilead. 


With Excursions in the Lebanon. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. With Illustra- 
tious and Maps. Crown svo, cloth. 


Price $2.00. 


‘** His journeys took him quite off the beaten 
tracks of tourists and archeological explorers; 

he got au ‘inside view,’ so to eail it, of pative 
life and manners; he saw something of the 
wand‘ring Be douins ; ; and we knowof no rec. bt 
book on Patestine which is really so in-tructive, 

from wiich the reader can derive so large a 
fund of entertainment.’’—!Ec!ectic Magaziuae. 


Il. 


Animal Life, 


AS AFFECTED BY THE NATURAL 
CONDITIONS OF EXISTENCE. By 
KARL SEMPER, Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg. With Maps and 
One Hundred Wood-cuts. ‘ Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

“It appears to me that of all the properties of 
the animal organism, variability is that which 
may first and most easily be traced by exact 
investigation to its efficl ut causes; and as it is 
beyond a doubt the subject arouud which, at 
tie present moment, the strife of optviuns is 
most viclent, it is that which will be most like- 
ly to repay. the trouble of closer research. I 
have endeavored to facilitate this task, so far as 
in me lies.”’—[| From tbe Preface. 


** This is in mavy respects one of the most in- 
teresting contributions to zoGlogical literature 
which has appeared for some time.’’—| Nature. 


Ill. 


Great Singers. 


Second Series. MALIBRAN to TITIENS. 
By GEORGE T. FEeERRIs, author of 
‘*Great Singers,” First Series, The 
Great German Composers,” etc. Ap- 
pletons’ ‘**‘ New Handy. Volume Series.” 
l8mo. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Lady Clara De Vere. 


A Novelette. 
FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN. 
‘* New Haudy-Volume Series.” 
Paper, 25 cents. 

The story was und»ubtedly suggested by 


Teonyson’ s famous poem, “ Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere.”’ 


Luke, Gospel History, and 
Acts of the Apostles. 


With Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical. Designed for both Pastors 
and People. By the Rev. HENRY 
CowLgEs, D. D. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


Trom the German of 
Appletons’ 
1smo. 


For sate by all booksellers, or sent by mai, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 BOND BT... NEW YORK. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


(Uniform with their Standard Editions of Hal- 
jam Lamb and Disraeli); 


History of the Crusades. 
By JOSEPH FRANCOIS MICHAUD. 

A New EDITION, with a Preface and 
Supplementary Chapter by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. 8 vols., crown octavo, $3.75. 
| “The ability, diligence and faithfulness 
with which Michaua has executed his great 
task are undisputed. Of the first excellence 
as an authority, full of romantic incident 
graphic in style, this new edition of that 
which is, by universal consent, ‘ the stand- 
ard history of the Crusades,’ wiil have equal 
value for the student and general reader.”’ 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


HENRY BOYNTON SMITU’S LIFE AND 
WORK. ivol. Steel Portrait. $2.50. 
HENRY GRATTAN GUINNES’S APPROACH- 
ING END OF THE AGE, $2.50. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE’S LIFE. By John 


Stoughton, D.D. lvol. 
HENRY MARTYN’S LIFE. By Oanon C. D, 
Bell. lvol. 75e. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE’S LIFE. By Chas. Stan- 
ford, D.D. lvol, 75c. 


Copies sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 B’way, N.Y. 


JUsT PUBLISHED. 


MADGE, THE VIOLET-GIRL, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
By MARY D. BRINE, 


Authoress of “Somebody's Mother” and “ The Home 
Concert,’’ both of which hightv popular poems are 
included in this collee ion. Price $3 


AN ELECANT EASTER PRESENT 


* The volume is a sumptuous one, appealing in all 
of its detaiis to the cultivate, esthetic, artistic 
class of buvers.’— The Evening post. 
home scntiment, deliwateis and purely ex- 
pressed, has made her lugitive poems very po; ular. 
rhes belong to the school which Alice «nd Pheie 
Cary adorned, and are tournd tucked away into the 
corpers of work- askets and slipped into ag ket- 
books, easing and vesting tired people with thei~ 
riils ot music.’’—i The Christian Intelhgencer. 
*Marige isa very rathetic story, g acetuliy and 
sweetly told, ard it cannot: tail te be The 
cover ot the volume is embellished with castetal 
design devisea and painted by the gitted author,— 
Harper’ Week! 
Sent postpaid 
G 


0 pr ice. 
Publisher. 
is. Park Place. nN. Y¥, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Electa. gy J. M. Driukwater.......... $1.50 
Outside the Walls. By a.M.Payne.. 150 
Tired Church Members. Warner. 50 
Little Bessie. Rev.Geo.M.Swyth.. 
Violet and Lily Series. 6 vy. in 
Ida Vane. By Rev. Andrew Reed . 1.50 
Life and Times of Geo. Lawson 2. 
Daily Prayers for the House- 

hold. By Rev. J. Oswald Dy kes, D.D. 1.25 
The Olive S. S, Library, 


40 large 16mo volumes, containing 15,- 
340 pages, in a very neat wooden case, 
25.00 


*,* Any of the above, except the Library, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


Life Insurance Does Assure 


A PAMPHLET OF 48 PAGES. 


By Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, Jr. 


A Policy-holder’s Criticism on 
the Business, 


Repriated from HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for April, with Large Additions. 


Copies may be obtained GRATUITOUSLY by 
addressing any General Agent, or the Main Office ot 
any Lite Insurance Company, and enclosing a two- 
cent stamp. 

Persons contemplating the Iusurance of thei- hves 
or desiring informa ‘ion on the subject of Insurance, 
can obtain the pamphiet by addressing 


JAMES A. TABER, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


GET THE STANDARD! 


The Largest and Most Complete Diction- 
ary ot the English Language. 


READY. 
A NEW EDITION 


WORCESTER’S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, 
Embracing 204 Additiona! Pages, 


over 12,500 New Werds anda 
ot Syuonvyvmes of Words 
in General Use. 


A large, bandsome voiume of 2,058 quarto 
pages, Co: taining considerably more than 
1b Words in its Vocabuary. with their 
currect Pronunciation, Deflition, and Ervy- 
mol gy; to whic» are appended articl+s, jist~ 
and tables Coutaining much valuable kindred 
information. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. 
With Four Full-Page liluminated Plates, 
Library Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00, 


WORCESTER ” 


ie now regarded as the STANDAKD AU- 
THORITY, ana 3s 80 recommendaea by Bryant, 
L wgtctiow, Woitiier, Sumoer, Irv- 
1g, Winibrop, 4gas 1Z. Marsb, ver- 
e.l. Mann, Stepnens, Quiucys, Felton, jiiard, 
Memminger, and toe majority of our most dis- 
tinguisbea scnolars, und is, vesides, recug- 
nized as au'bori:y wy toe De partments of our 
National Governmen'. is also aaopted by 
many of the Boards of Public I_struction. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS OF WORDS NOT TO BE 
FOUND IN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY, 


Congateinn 


*,*For sale by all Bocksellers, or will be 
sent, Carriage free, on receipt of the price, by 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


| 


7'§ and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


BUCK’S 
Hygiene and Public Health. 


TWO VOLUMES. 

A series of papers by twenty of the most truste 
worthy authorities in America, juding -uch » ep 
as Jonn S. Billings, M. D., U. 8S. Protessore Pali 
Hamilton, Sturgers and Jae ob:, of New Yors , Nichwrs, 
Lincoln, Brown, Ca tis, and Sharples, of Bost .n; 
Halen gen, Ford and Tysor. ot rhiladeln hia: Re ger 
S. Tracy, Kossiter W. Raymond and 8. Oakley Vanuer 
Poel, or New York, and «thers. 
“ A series of exhaustive » apers, each one of which 
rises to the d gnity of acomplete work.’—| Harper's 
Month’ 'y. 

‘The most coumlete treatise on hygiene and ‘publie 
health. Sanita: y Journal. 
‘“Surrrisiog unlormity of excellence.’’—London 

anc ef. 

We'come an¢ useful ’ —{The Nation 

‘Covers the whole Science 
Monthiy. 

Latest researches in departments relating to 
human health. mes of oest practit_oners 

and inve stigaturs the Ch istian Union 

‘Itis a compendium of the mpest wisdom of our 
time with respectio atl matters relat ng to the per- 
and public care ct heaith.’—iN, Y. 


copies for inspvection will he sent to any 


by their indicating their wish by note or 
senger to Mr. Piummer, Publishers’ Manager. 


~WM. WOOD & CO,, Publishers, 


27 Great Jones Strect, N. ¥ 


Indisputable culinary Times. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS. 


By THOS. J. MURREY, late Caterer ot Astor House 
and Rossmore Hotel, of New York, and Conunen- 
tal Hotel, of Philade ‘iphia. 

Contsins no theorizing, only practical, thoroughly 
tested formulas for some ot the most dainty. ee 
dishes known among leading cater>r-.-im lifleda 
adapted to the Nrs oF FAMILI Es oF 


NHODERATE MEANS, without sacrifcing the 
rare qualities that serve to make the dishes at first- 
class hotels so appetizing. 


Price, cloth. 75 Cents: prper 35 Cent«. 
It is. especislly rich in formulas for salads and 


sauces.”’—N. Y. ¢ vening Poet. 
Sent, post paid, on recipt of price. —" w. HAR- 


LAN, Publisher, i9 Park Place, New Yo 
THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
Quartet Borks for Choirs. Excelent 


Emerseon’s Sacred Quartets,Themas’s 
Seecred Quartets, Baumbach’s S#cred 
Uarte ts (urd bis New Collectic D). 
wtette Collection (ard tis Secera Mo 
and Dow's Sacred Quar- 
tets, (:bis last for Voices ouly). 


Price of each of the ant avovre, $2.00, in Boards, 
and $2 25, in clotb. 


EA*TER MUSIC! Send for lists ot Easter 
Car is and Anthems, aid begin, in time, to 
practice. 


‘New gnd bes tiful 
The Beacon Light. xu nday - Schoo) 
Song Book. “y J. H. TENNE ‘a Rev. 
E. A. HOFFMAN. This book was yen pared 
ov the best talent, and may suf+ly claim to be 
among tre very best Music books for Sunday- 
Scnools ever pubi:shed. Examiveit! sSpeci- 
mens maiied f r 30 cents, 


Now subscribe for the * Musical Record,” ($2. 


iarve collection 
of Pound Sheet Music (Vocal). Verv pop: iar. 
Gem: of German Song ($2) and Moores 
Irish Meiodtes ($2) are aiso of tne best 
books ot tbe same ciass. 


Ge Any book mailed Sor retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.. 843 B’ way, §.Y. 


NEW (1881) MUSIC, 


RAD lL 


OUR PASSOVER (anthem), Williams.75 ects 
LTH ROS¢ ‘eantata), Geo. 

CHRIST. ‘OUR. PASSOVER (anthem), Danks..2% 

RESU RRECTION (solo), Hoiden 


IS RISEN (anthem), Dressler)............. 
NGELS, ROLL THE ROCK AWAY anthem), 

CHRIST RISEN (solo), Lio 

I WILL ARISE (‘sentence), Marsh.............. 

THE LORD, MY PASTURE (duet), Lioyd...... 0 
AGAIN THE LORD OF LIFE ‘AND LIGHT 

A large uvumber ot newcarols by the best com- 

osers, 5 cents each. Send for tull catalogue of 

aster music published Pa 
Unies N.Y. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


* Lore, for thy t nder mercies’ sake.’ —Farra 
“Why ‘seek ye the living among the dead?”’ ‘J. 
Hopkins. 
**C.rist our Passover is sacritced for us.”—Goss. 
“*Christis risen trom the dead.”—Etvey. 
These Four Keautitul Anthems for 15 cts.; 
$1.50 per dozen. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
sé The Broken Seal. By Dr. J. Vineent. 


A fine Concert F xer- 
cise, 16 panes. New bread ropriate Music, Recita 
tions ete. Price red 


cents each by mail; $4 
per 100 copies. 


Faster Annual! No. A suverior collec 


tion of Carols by 
Lowry, Deane, Main, Bristow, Seward, “and Danks. 
5 cents each by mail: 


per 100 cuples. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph treet, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORGA. 


‘or tors, Parents. 


tor Sunday School end Family 
eand drei. Cete 
reas app 


Ps HUNT, Publishers. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS* 


OR several weeks the advertisements which have 

filled the papers and the airy fabrics with which 
the stores are crowded might almost have made one 
believe that spring had actually come. But until 
within a few days the weather has not done its part 
in strengthening this impression, and spring warmth 
and sunshine sre just beginning to quicken our 
interest in the new goods by suggesting that a change 
of season is at hand. Experienced shoppers, how- 
ev. r, are already buying even the thin fabrics intended 
four midsummer wear, knowing that the supply of 
some of the choicest novelties is often limited, and 
will be exhausted later in the season. 

It is evident that the bright warm colors which have 
been worn this winter are not to be laid aside at the 
approach of spring, for the combinations of tints and 
shades are more daring and striking than ever. Large 
plaids are popular in all materials, from ginghams to 
the costliest combinations of silk, velvet and satin, 
and will be mach used to relieve and brighten plaiu 
fabrics. Gorgeous Roman and Oriental stripes are 
also shown, and when combined with plain colors give 
a very rich effect. 

The novelty trimmings used this season are either 
plaided or striped, instead of the brocaded designs 
which have had their day and are losing favor. The 
quality which will be most generally used costs $1.50 
or $1.75 a yard, single width. Others which have 
more silk in them and stripes of gold thread come as 
high as $3 and $3.50, 

The ombré or shaded effects are among this sea- 
son’s novelties, and are very beautiful. Ribbons and 
silksrun through the gamut of shades, from the palest 
tint on one edge to the dcepest on the other. Lovely 
sashes are made of these soft shaded silks an@ cost 
$10. 

Among the all-wool fabrics for spring wear are 
armures, cheviots and camel’s-hair, which vary in 
price from $1 to $1.50. These are bought in plain 
colors, light and dark, and brightened with some of 
the novelty trimmings. A very striking design to be 
used with these plain cheviots is in smal) checker- 
board. squares of black, gold and bright colors. 
Cheviots are also shown in small checks with larger 
plaids woven on the edge of the goods for trimming. 
Some of these, with a design fur making, cost from 
$22 to 832 a robe. Among the cheaper wool fabrics 
is crois, which is like camel’s-hair, but has a smoother 
surface. It costs 90 cents a yard, double width. 
Other pretty spring goods, not diguified by any special 
name, cost 40 cents and 50 cents a yard, single width. 
They come in shades of gray, whiclf are preferred this 
season to the yellowish and tan shades worn last year. 
Some of the prettiest pieces have almost invisible 
threads of red and tlue ruuning through them which 
may be emphasized by the trimmiogs. The all-wool 
French buntings are still worn and cost $1 and $1.10 
ayard. Lace buntings are shown which have a very 
pretty open mesh almost like grenadine, and in both 
light and dark shades as wellas black. They can be 
made very dressy and effective and are inexpensive, 
costing only 50 cents for single or $1 for double 
width. Nun’s veiling is also one of the pretty light 
materials. 

Among the new cotton goods are satines which 
have a scft finish something like foulards. They have 
dark grounds and designs of bright flowers, some of 
them not being unlike furniture chintz in effect. The 
entire dress may be made of the figured satine, but if 
is prettier to combine it with plain, which comes 
for this purpose. The figured costs 50c. and 
the plain 40c. a yard. Robes of this material 
cost $6. Pretty ginghams in plaids of all sizes and 
colors can be bought for lic. a yard, and the 
Scotch ginghams cost 25c. These are also some- 
times combined with plain colors. Seersuckers, cost- 
ing 18c. a yard, come in pretty stripes of gray and 
white, with either light blue or pink, and make very 
serviceable dresses. Very lovely and inexpensive sum- 
mer toilettes can be mide from the French organdies, 
which are very delicate in tints and designs. One 
piece which is noticeably pretty, bas stripes of pale 
pink and white; others are in plain colors, or sprinkled 
with flowers. They cost 40c. a yard. 

Whatever else one may or may not have, a black 
grenadine is as essential in summer as a black silk in 
winter, and we must at least glance at them. Iron 
grenadines of good quality can be bought this year 
from $1 to $250a yard, and the Mexicaine checks, 
which are stil) worn, cost from $1 to $4. The higher- 
priced ones are of pure silk and very strong and heavy. 
The most <ffective dresses are made from the brocaded 


*For information received thanks are due to Arnold, 
Constabie & Co., Jas. McCreery & Co., and Lord & Taylor. 
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pa ee and these are the ones most popular at 


present. Some of them, which have very large designs, 
cost from $3 to $5, but those which have figures of 
medium size are more desirable, and cost $2 to $2.50. 
They are made of pure silk, and are cooler and more 
satisfactory in many ways than those made of silk and 
wool. For mourning the taffeta grenadives are most 
appropriate, as they have only atiny check or twill 
and no perceptible figure. They cost from $1.75 to 
$3.50. 

After some of the large openings which will take 
place in a few days, we hope to give our readers fur- 
ther hints as to styles of making and combinations of 
fabrics. 


WHAT AIR SHALL WE BREATHE AT 
NIGHT? 


ANY years ago Florence Nightingale assaulted 

the popular superstition against breathing 

night air wit the unanswerable question, What otber 

air cap you breathe at night? Dr. Oswald, in the last 

number of the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,’’ enters 

upon the assault against this superstition, which sur. 

vives every attack, upon no other ascertainable ground 

than that the less reason there is for a superstition 
the harder it is to kill it 

‘‘ Before we can hope,” he says, ‘‘to get rid of the 
consumption with any chance of success, we have to 
get rid of the night air superstition. It is probably the 
most prolific single cause of impaired health, even 
among the civilized nations of our enlightened age, 
though its ansurdity rivals the grossest delusions of 
the witchcraft era. The subjection of holy reason to 
hearsays could hardly go further. 

‘** Beware of the night-wind; be sure and close your 
windows after dark!’ In other words, beware of God’s 
free air: be sure and infect your lungs with the stug- 
nant, azotized, and offensive atmosphere of your bed- 
room. In other words, beware of the rock spring; 
stick to sewerage. Is night-airipnjurious? Is therea 
single tenable pretext forsuch an idea? Sivce the day 
of creation that air has been breathed with impunity 
by millions of different animals—tender, delicate crea- 
tures, some of them—fawns, lambs, and young birds. 
The moist night-air of the tropical forests is breathed 
with impunity by our next relatives, the anthropoid 
apes—the same apes that soon perish with consump- 
tion in the close though generally well-warmed atmos- 
phere of our northern menageries. Thousands of sol- 
diers, hunters and lambermen sleep every night in 
tents and open sheds without the least injurious con- 
sequences ; men in the last stage of consumption have 
recovered by adopting a semi-savage mode of life, and 
camping out doors in all tut the stormiest nights. Is 
it the draught you fear, or the contrast of temperature? 
Blacksmiths and railroad conductors seem to thrive 
under such influences. Draught? Have you never 
seen boys skating in the teeth of a snow-storm at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour? ‘ They counteract the 
effect of the cold air by vigorous exercise.’ Is there 
no other way of keepipg warm? Does the nortb wind 
damage the fine lady sitting motionless in her sleigh, 
or the pilot and helmsman of a storm-tossed vessel? 
It cannot be the inclemency of the open air, for, even 
in sweltering summer nights, the sweet south wind, 
blessed by all creatures that draw the breath of life, 
brings no relief to the victim of aérophobia’ There is 
no doubt that families who have freed themselves from 
the curse of that superstition can live out and out 
healthier in the heart of a great city than its slaves on 
the airiest highland of the southern Apennines.” 

Is there not, the reader perhaps asks, danger in the 
malarious air of the Roman campagna or the Charles- 
ton meadows? Yes! Thereare regions where air is 
poisonous. But the only way to escape the poison is 
not to live in such aregion. You might as well allow 
sewer gas in your bath-room and expect to escape the 
poison by keeping the chamber door closed, as to live 
in a malarious swamp and escape the malaria by trying 
to livein an air-tight house. Any fresh air is better 
than any stale air. 


SOME PECULIAR MODES OF COOKING 
CHICKENS. 


By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


E are not unmindful of a conditional promise to 
furnish a ‘‘ young housekeeper, tired of the 

same dull routine,” some recipes unlike those in com- 
mon use, and we give first a recipe for a favorite dish 
with the people on the Pacific Coast. We tasted it 
once in one of the surprisingly good restaurants when 
passing the most desolate of all places, the alkali 
plains, which one must pass across in going from 
Omaha to Virginia City or overland to California, and 
since have fuand the recipe in ‘4The Buckeye Cook- 


ery’”’: 


CHILE COLORAD. 


Cat up two chickens as if for stewing. When well 
done, either by steaming in a close “‘ receiver” or by 
stewing, chop up and add a little green parsley and a 
few onions. While this is cooking, take half a pound 
of large red pepper pods; take out all the seeds and 
cover the pods with boiling water. Let them cook till 
quite tender; then pour off all the water and rub the 
rods in a sieve until all the juice is extracted; add the 
juice to the chicken and let it all cook together half an 
hour, and while it is cooking prepare some rice. Have 
it well cooked. Add a little butter, flour and salt. 
Stir it till allis mixed. Lay the chicken ona platter or 
deeper dish, and piling a border of rice round it, send 
to the table hot. 

This dish should be eatenin cold weather. By boil- 
ing the pepper pods first, the intensely flery part of 
the pepper is removed, and the preparation is very 
nice. 

PILAU. 

Cut up a chicken as for fricassee. Put it into a ket- 
tle with the liver, gizzard, heart, and a slice or two of 
bacon; cover with boiling water; season with pep- 
per aod salt, and leave it to stew slowly till quite ten. 
der; then take it from the pot, without the water in 
which it was stewed, and set where it will keep hot. 
Wash half a pint of rice and boil it in the broth made 
from the chicken. There should be one pint of it. If 
there is not that quantity, add some boil ng water; 
cover close and boil till the rice has absorbed the 
broth ; then uncover and let the rice dry a few minutes. 
Serve on a platter, with the ch cken placed on the rice. 


CHICKEN PUDDING. 

Dress carefully and cut up neatly into small pieces : 
lay them in a saucepan or kettle with a little boiling 
water; season with salt and pepper. Boil slowly till 
quite tender, then take it up, with what little liquor 
remains, and put into a pudding dish. Have ready one 
quart of green corn, grated or cut fine (canned corn 
must answer for winter at the North, but not half so 
good). Add to this three well-beaten eggs and on 
pint of sweet cream or rich milk. Season with more 
salt and pepper if needed, and pour this mixture over 
the chicken; dredge thickly with flour, lay on bits of 
butter, and bake till done. This is very nice. 


FRICASSEED CHICKEN. 


Cut up two chickens weighing two and a half pounds 
each. See that they are neatly jointed, not torn and 
mangled. Sprinkle the pieces with two teaspoonfuls 
of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful cayenne pepper, half 
teaspoonful mace, one-third of a grated nutmeg. Put 
one pint cold water into a kettle, lay in the chickens, 
skin side down. Slice one onion over them, cover 
closely, and let them simmer until done. Then take 
out the chickens piece by piece with a fork ; arrange 
neatly up a platter, and set 1t where they will keep hot 
while the gravy is being made. There should be nearly 
a pint of itin the kettle. Rub one and a half ounce 
of flour into two ounces of butter very smoothly; add 
a few drops of the broth if needed to soften and make 
them rub smooth and free from lumps. When very 
smooth stir it into the gravy, and let it boil two or 
three minutes, stirring constantly; then pour in two 
gills of cream. Meanwhile the yolks of four eggs 
should be beaten very light. As soon as the cream 
which bas been added to the gravy boils up pour all 
the gravy over the well-beaten yolks; return instantly 
to the kettle; let it get again thorougtly hot, witbout 
boiling, and pour at once over the hot chickens, and 
serve instantly. 

ANOTHER EXCELLENT FRICASSEE. 


Cut up two chickens, neatly; lay them skin down- 
ward into a kettle; add a grated onion, a very little 
thyme and sweet marjoram, pepper and salt to taste; 
cover closely, and let them simmer, not boil, until 
tender; then take up; keep hot. Rub three even tea- 
spoonfuls of flour very smooth inte a piece of butter as 
big as a large egg, and stir into the gravy, and ifrelished 
sprinkle in a little mace and cayenne pepper. When 
it has simmered enough to cook the flour, pour in a 
gill and a half of rich sweet cream; simmer a moment 
or two, and add the yolks of four well-beaten eggs. 
Pour over the hot chickens, and serve at once. 

This last part of the fricassee must not be prepared 
until the rest of the dinner is being put on the table, 
and should be made with great care, as directed, to 
prevent its curdling. 

CHICKEN PATE. 


First put a half ounce of Cooper’s isinglass to 
soak. Cut up achicken carefully, cover it with cold 
water, and letit simmer till the meat slips easily from 
the bones. Have ready half a dozen hard-boiled eggs. 
After taking out the bones cut the chickens in thin 
slices. Return the bones, after pounding or breaking 
them, to the broth in the kettle, and let them simmer 
to eprich the jelly. Wet a plain mold and lay all 
round it neatly thin slices of lemon or orange and egg; 
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then, seasoning the meat with a little salt; pepper and 
mace or nutmeg, fill the mold with the meat and 
slices of egg, and now ard then add small bits of nice 
boiled ham or bacon, and slices of lemon or orange. 
See that the gravy is well seasoued; add the isinglass 
to the gravy as soon as dissolved; stir all well together 
and pour over the chicken. Cover the mold with a 
crust or tin cover and bake in a moderate oven three 
quarters ofan hour. Tobe eaten cold. Three ggs 
will answer. Half a dozen are better. One lemon or 
orange is quite enough. Sliced mushroom if liked 
and a few slices of boiled red beet may also be used. 
We have now given our ‘“‘ Young Housekeeper” as 
many recipes that don’t belong to the common rou- 
tine—all of which we know to be good—as will, we 
trust, start her on a tour of investigation and ex- 
periment. 


THE HAND O THE LORD. 
By M. F. KELLoGG. 
OOD evenin’, neighbor Wood! How are you 
‘‘ First rate. Come in, won’t you ? How beall 
your folks ?” 
‘“Oh, they’re comfortable as usual). 
gettin’ “long with your sugarin’ ?” 
‘‘Fair to middlin’; there hain’t ben no great run 0’ 
sap yit to make us s'‘ep lively. Wed jest finished 
bilin’ yisterday when the storm come up, av’ I told the 
boys we’d better swing off the kittle an’ take the sugar 
home to sugar off. How was it in your bush ?” 


How be you 


‘‘Wal, we hed quite a time, an’ come pretty nigh 


bein’ done fur.” 

‘*You don’t say! Did you git hit by any o’ the big 
trees a fallin’ ?” 

‘* Not exactly; but one o’ the young uns come so 
nigh bein’ killed there wa’n’t no fun in’t fur any of us. 
You see this is how it happened: Mary an’ Amy hev 
been teasin’ to go into the woods to a sugarin’ off, an’ 
yisterday I thought I might as well take ’em along. 
Mother put up a big dinner for us, I put an extra 
buffalo skin onto the wagin, and off we started. 

‘*The youvg uns was hevin’ the best o’ times, huntin’ 
wild flowers an’ watchin’ the syrup D’ilin’, when the 
wind begun to roar, au’ I see a storm was comin’ up. 
The trees begun bendin’ an’ creakin’, an’ the ashes 
whirlin’ ’round the kiltle. SezI to John, ‘It’s a 
reg’lar old north-easter, an’ we’d better git ready fur it 
quick.’ I ketched a big sap tub an’ rolled it out ’mong 
some saplin’s ’way from the big trees, an’ put the 
young ‘uns in it, then back I wenttothe sugar. We 
had jest time to swing off the kittle, throw a D’ilin’- 
pan over it, an’ git uuder the shed when the storm 
broke. Whew! wa’n’t it a pealer, though! What 
with the noise, the dirt an’ leaves a blowin’, I 
didu’t know nothin’ fur a few minutes. If all the 
trees in the woods hed ben knocked down by cannon 
balls there couldn’t hev ben much more racket. There 
wa’n’t much rain, but sech a blow we hain’t hed in 
some time. There wa’n’t a board left on that air shed, 
ner a thing within five feet of where it was afore. 
The hul thing cidn’t last more’n five minutes, an’ at 
the first lull 1 started fur the childern, thinkin’ they 

-Iight be frightened out o’ their wits. The first thing 
I see was the staves o’ that sap holder scatt« red 
round, an’ a few feet off I found Mary in a heap rolled 
up in the buffalo. Altho’ she was scared a bit, her 
head is pretty level, an’ she was all right as soon as I 
set her on her feet; but she dian’t know nothin’ about 


_ Amy, who, bein’ lighter, was more easy fur the wind to 


handle. Wal, where do you think I found her? Give it 
up, do ye? Between two forks of an old maple that 
hed split an’ partly blowed over. The plucky little 
thing hung on while the old tree was a bendin’ an’ 
groavin’, au’ I was afraid it would come down afore I 
could git her out. But lucky fur us, one barrel was left 
hul, au’ standin’ on that I cut off a limb or two, an’ 
took her down. She wa’n’t hurt’cept a few scratches, 
but ’twas a mighty narrer escape. 

**T tell you what, neighbor, I didn’t care much far the 
spilt sugar an’ t’other things knocked ’round gen’rally, 
but I kept them childern pretty clost to me till I got 
’em home to their mother. Now, I don’t believe mucb 
in Providence an’ that air sort o’ thing, but I’ll allow 
that wife’s worus did sound kind o’ reasonable when 
she said twas the hand o’ the Lord that saved the 
child. It’s curi’s now, ain’t it, what helpless creeters 
we be when natur’ sets aginst us? 

“Them young uns, that wife an’ I set-so much store 
by, are bright as buttons to-day, an’ as full o’ the old 
Nick as ever; but ’twa’n’t me as saved ’em an’ kept their 
mother’s heart from breakin’.” 


_ I had been listening to this conversation, sitting 
behind the blind at my open window. There was a 
lesson in it to me such as [ rarely get from sermoa or 
conference, and I have written it down in the hope that 
even to those whodo not get the inimitable earnestness 
and sincerity of the speaker in his homely tones, there 
may be a lesson also. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 


Please give a good receipt for making loaf cake. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Very good loaf cake is made by using one pouad risen 
| dough (which must of course be nice), half pound sugar, 
quarter pound butter, half tumbler currants, half pound 
raisins (stoned), two well-b aten eggs, the grated rind and 
juice of a lemon, and, if liked, a little citron. Mix thor- 
ougbly with the uands, and set to rise in a warm place. 
It must not be baked till light, which may not be for sev. 
eral bours. Bake in two small toaves. If you wish to 
begin at the beginning you may use Mrs, Wuitney’s rule 
for 
RAISED LOAF CAKE. 

First Mixing.—Make reads: One piot anda half of flour; 
one pint of warm milk; ball a teacup of yeast; one tea- 
spo -oful of salt. 

salt with flour; put yeast into the middle; add gradu- 
ally the warm miik, beating to a batter. Set to rise over 
night, 

Second Mixinog.—Make ready: One cup of solid butter; 
two cups silted brown sugar; four eggs, whites and yuiks 
separate; ope rouod tabiespovonotful of mixed spice; three 
cups of flour, one teaspouuful of soda mixed in; fruit us De- 
low, if yOu d: sire it. 

Cream tbe buwuer; beat the sugar witb it; add spice ; beat 
yoiks of eggs, then whites, both *ogether; beat butter 
aud sugar wito toe risen baiter; acd the eggs, and beat all 
weil; put in the jast piot of flour, graduaily. miaing thor- 
ouguly with toe haud. Leave out a ilittie of it, if pot Leeved, 
forasoft cake dougu. If you wisu to ada frull, doit now: 
two neaping Cups of raisio , stoned and floured, or one beap 
ing cup of raisins, stoned and fluured, and ope of Currants, 
wasoed, dried aud floured, then mixed tugether; citron 
also, if you picase, cu. in biis Or strips and mixed wito the 
rest. 

Set to rise again till perfectly light; tnen scrape down ana 
siir; fill pans two-thirds full; let stand a few minutes—sa) 
fifteen—in a warm piace—oo toe stove-hearto or on tbe tup 
of a drum or covered bot-water ketue. it will Lot rise per- 
ceptiuls in the panos, Dut the proc: ss will bave begun afresu 
ia them aod wili comple.e in the bakiug. Bake an oour or 
more. 

A rule for quickly made loaf cake, which has been in 
use for over fitty years, is more convenient and probably 
quite as good: 

LOAF CAKR. 

One and three-quarter pound of flour; one and one-quar- 
ter pouod of sugar; one pound of Ouiter; five exes; bali 
piut of milk; one aud one-haif pound of fruit ‘raisins and 
currants); one teaspoonful of soda; spices, lemon, etc. 

Bea: toe whites and yolks of the egus separaicly ; dissolve 
tbe Soda 1n ibe milk ; stove Loe raisins, and rub toem aod the 
currants inalittie of the flour, to prevent tbeir seit:ing ip 
toe cake; rub the sugar acd Dulter to a@ Cream; add ibe 
@ggs, wilk, with s0da, spices, lemos, fluur, and iastly tne 
truit. 


I should be greatly obliged fur tne receipt and directions 
for biack f.ui: cake. Ido not rem: mber secing the receipt, 
and care quite as much fur tne directions. Asmy papersu e 
wil sent to other readers, | have no chauce te reter .o them 
now. 

Muon obliged fer the “ bachelor’s”’’ suggestions about 
coroed beef. I have always c.voked steak on tnat principle; 


a.dlliketo know “ waoy.’’ 1 know the fact tnat steak cuokea 
ia aspider so hot that the ciear meat will not stick is almos: 
equal tu a broil. 
Can you teli me the author of a little poem entitled, ‘*‘ When 
our Ship Comesin’’? Toisis the last stavuza: 
* We all bave sbips on the stormy sea: 
Ab, weary watcoers for them are we! 
And woen the tempest and cioud are rife, 
Wheo storms sweep over che sea of life, 
With tearful eyes by the sounding shore 
We watcn for them— we have watcned before. 
Butif ali woo, Weary and trembling, wait 
For the comiog suips wich .neir precious freight, 
’Tis known, O Fatner, (0 pone but thee, 
If they safety arrive or be lost at sea.”’ 


I have the poeminascrap-book. The author is not given, 
andI donot koow when or where it was publisned. Any tu- 
formation wili be received witb thanks. 

Yours, H. B. R. 

For the benefit of a number who ask for it, we will state 
again that the receipt for blaek fruit cake, which was suc- 
c-ssfully tried and endorsed by one of the subscribeis of 
the paper, was published Oct. 27, 1880. 

The poem referred to 1s not in any collection we find. 
Mrs Akers has written one, with the title ‘‘ My Ship,” 
which 1s quite familiar. 


Please publish a receipt for good, rich, old-fashioned 
crullers. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The stone jar, which has been the resort of two gen- 
erations of critical cruller-eaters in the beloved old New 
England home, to which our loving thoughts are turned 
by this question, gives the following rule: 

Half a cup butter, one and a half sugar, three eggs, 
one cup sweet milk, two teaspoons cream tartar, one t& a- 
spoon soda, flour to roll out soft, and a little nutmeg or 
cinnamon, 

Very nice crullers are made by using the “one, two, 
three, four rules’’; only, instead of the three cups of flour, 
use flour enough to roll ous soft. If the lard is boiling 
hot, the vough may be quite rich without “ soaking fat.’’ 


Piease inform me, througno the column of Hints, Ques- 
tions, and Experie: ces, whai is the best bouk (and wbere | can 
procure the same) tora young man beginuing tre siudy of 
medicine; also should like a good book treating on the 
*“bumen system?” AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Go to the best and most inteUigemt ppysician you can 


bu: I never understood the pailosophy of the tuning before, 


reach and taik with bim. There are many good men in 
our country piaces. Any wise pbysician will be a good 
counselor, and «hen he sees what stuff you are made of, 
he can but tell you whattodo. I: is a very s-rious thing, 


not to give medicine, but to be responsible for thelives and — 


bealth cf men and women and little children. as a doctor 
must needs be if be ,be faithful—a responsibility not to be 
lightly undertaken. 


Perhaps you think that conscience tells you to do one 
thing and common sense another. You may remember 
instances in which you went according to cons ‘ience, with 
disastrous results ; but if you had followed common sense 
all would have been well. Common sense and conscience 
ought not to be in opvosition and, if you are sure what 
common sense teaches, you had better obey it until your 
conscience becomes more enlightened. BLANDINA, 


Our Poung Folks. 


THE APPLES OF IDUNA. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


NCE upon a time,when the world was a great deal 
younger than it is now, and not half so good, 
Odin, Loke and Honer, three of tlie great gods, started 
on ajourney. They bad often traveled together before 
on all sorts of errands, for they had a great many 
things to look after, and more than once they had 
fallen into trouble through the prying, meddlesome, 
malicious spirit of Loke, who was never so happy as 
when he was doipg wrong. The world was-so bad 
then that even the gods were wicked. Whenthe gods 
went on a journey they traveled fast and hard, for they 
were stroug, active spirits who loved nothing so much 
as hard work, hard blows, storm, peril and struggle. 
There were no roads through the country over which 
they made their way, only high mountains to be 
climbed by rocky paths, deep valleys into which the 
sun hardly looked during half the year, and swift-rush- 
ivg streams cold as ice aud treacherous to the surest 
foot and the strongest arm. Nota bird flew through 
the air, not an avimal sprang through the trees. It 
was as still as a desert. The gods walked on and on, 
ge.ting more tired and hungry at every step. Tue sun 
was getting low over the steep pine-crested mountains, 
and the travelers had neithtr breakfasted nor dined. 
Even Odin was beginning to feel the pangs of hunger, 
like the most ordinary mortal, when suddenly, -ntering 
a little valley, the famished gods came upon a herd of 
cattle. It was the work ofa minute to kill a great ox 
and to have the carcass swinging in a huge pot over a 
roaring fire. 

But never were gods so cinciy 6 before! In spite of 
their hunger the pot would not boil. They piled on 
the wood until the great flames crackled and licked the 
pot with their flery tougues, but every time the cover 
was lifted there was the meat just as raw as when it 
was putin. You can imagine that the travelers were 
not in very good humor. As they were talking abeut 
it and wondering how it could be, a voice called out 
from the branches of the oak overhead: 

‘“‘If you will give me my fill I'll make the pot boil.” 

The gods looked first at each other and then into the 
tree, aud there they discovered a great eagle. They 
were glad euough to get their supper on almo-t any 
terms, so they told the eagle he might have what he 
wanted if he would only get the meat cooked. The 
bird was as good as his word, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it supper was ready. Then the eagle flew 
down and picked out both shoulders and both legs. 
This was a pretty large share, it must be confessed, 
aud Loke, who was always angry when anybody got 
more than he, no sooner saw what the eagle had taken 
than he seized a great pole and began to beat the rapa- 
cious bird unmercifuliy. Whereupon a very singular 
thing happened, as singular thivgs always used to hap- 
pea when the gods were concerned : the pole stuck fast 
in the huge talons of the eagle at one end, and Loke 
stuck fast at the otherend. Struggle as he might, he 
could not get loose, and as the great bird sailed away 
along the tops of the trees, Loke went pounding along 
on the ground, striking against rocks and branches 
until he was bruised half to death. 

The eagle was not an ordinary bird by any means, 
as Loke soon found when he begged for mercy. The 
giant Thjasse happened to be flying abroad in his eagle 
plumage when the hungry travelers came under the 
oak and tried to cook the ox. It was into his hands 
that Loke had fallen, and he was not to get away until 
he had promised to pay roundly for his freedom. 

If there was one thing which the gods prized above 
their other treasures in Asgard it was the beautiful 
truit of _Iduna, kept by the goddess in a golden cag- 
ket and given to the gods to keep them forever young 


and fair. Without these Apples all their power could | 


not have kept them from getting old like the meanest 
of mortals. Without the Apples of Iduna Asgard itself 
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‘sake of tormenting the other g:ds. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


wonld have lost its charm; for what would heaven be 
without youth and beauty forever shining through it? 

Thjasse told Loke that he could not go unless he 
would promise to bring him the App’es of Iduna. Loke 
was wicked enough for anything: but when it came to 
robbing the gods of their immortality even he hesitat- 
ed. And while he hesitated the eagle dashed hither 
and thither, flinging him against the sides of the moun- 
tains and dragging him through the great tough 
boughs of the oaks until his courage gave out entirely, 
and he promised to steal the Apples out of Asgard and 
give them to the giant. 

Loke was bruised and sore enough when he got on 
his fect again to hate the giant who handled him so 
roughly with all his heart, but he was not unwilling to 
keep his promise to steal the Apples, if only for the 
But how was it to 
be done? Iduna guarded the golden fruit of inmortal- 
ity with sleepless watchfulness. No one ever touched 
it but herself, and a beautiful sight it was to see her 
fair hands spread it forth for the morning feasts in As- 
gard. The power which Loke possessed lay not so 
much in his own strength, although he had a smooih 
way of deceiving people, as in the goodness of others 
who had no thought of his doing wrong because they 
never did wrong themselves. 

Not long after all this happened, Loke came careless- 
ly up to Iduna as she was gathering her Apples to put 
them away in the beautiful carven box which held 
them. 

** Good morning, goddess,” said he. 
golden your Aj ples are!” 

“Yes,”’ answered Iduna; ‘‘the bloom of youth keeps 
them always beautiful.” 

‘“«] never saw anything like them,” continued Loke 
slowly, as if he were ta!king about a matter of no im- 
portance, ‘‘ until the other day.” 

Iduna looked up at once with the greatest interest 
and curiosity in her face. She was very proud of her 
Apples, and she knew no earthly trees, however large 
and fair, bore the immortal fruit. 

** Where have you seen any Apples like them?” she 
asked. 

just outside the gates,’* said Loke indifferent- 
ly. ‘‘If you care to see them I'll take youthere. It 
will keep you but a moment. The tree is only a little 
way off.” 

Iduua was anxious to go at once. 

‘* Better take your Apples with you to compare them 
with vhe others,” said the wily god, as she prepared to 
go. 
Iduna gathered up the golden Apples and went out 
of Asgard, carrying all that made it heaven with her. 
No sooner was she beyond the gates than a mighty 
rushing sound was heard, like the coming of a tem- 
pest, and before she could think or act, the giant 


‘‘How fair and 


_ Thjasse, in his eagle plumage, was bearing her swiftly 


away through the air to his desolate, icy home in 
Tbhrymheim, where, after vainly trying to persuade 
her to let him eat the Apples, and be forever young 
like the gods, he Kept her a lonely prisoner. 

Loke, after kecping his promise and delivering Iduna 


{nto the hands of the giant, strayed back into Asgard 


as if nothing had happened. The next morning, when 
the gods assembled for their feast, there was no Iduna. 
Day af-er day went past, and still the beautiful god- 
dess did notcome. Little by little the light of youth 
and beauty faded from the home of the gods, and they 
themselves became cld and haggard. Their strong, 
young faces were lined with care and furrowed by age, 
their raven locks passed from gray to white, and their 
flashing eyes became dim and hollow. Brage, the god 
of poetry, could make no music while bis beautiful 
wife was gone he kxew not whither. 

Morning after morniug the faded hght broke on 
paler and ever paler faces, until even in heaven the 
eternal light of youth seemed to be going out forever. 

Finally the gods could bear the loss of power and 
joy no longer. They made rigorous inquiry. They 
tracked Loke on that fair morning when he led Iduna 
beyond the gates; they seized him and brought him 
into solemn couucil, and when he read in their hag- 
gard faces the deadly hate which flamed in all their 
hearts against his treachery, his courage failed, and he 
promised to bring Iduna back to Asgard if the goddess 
Fryja would lend him her falcon guise. No sooner 
said than done; and with eager gaze the gods watched 
him as he flew away, becoming at last only a dark 
moving speck against the sky. 

After lopg and weary flight Loke came to Thrym- 
heim, and was glad enough to find Thjassa gone to 
sea und Iduna alone in his dreary house. He changed 
her instantiy into a nut, and taking her thus disguised 
in his talons, flew away as fast as his falcon wings 
could carry him. And he had need of all his speed, 
for Thjassa, coming suddenly home and finding Iduna 
and her precious fruit gone, guessed what had hap- 
pened; aud, putting on his eagle plumage, flew furth in 
a mighty rage, with vengeance iu his heart. Like the 


rushing wings of a tempest, his mighty pinions beat 


the air and bore him swiftly onward. From mountain 


peak to mountain peak he measured his mighty course, 
almost grazing at times the murmuring pine forests, 


and then sweeping high in mid-air with nothing above. 


but the arching sky and nothing beneath but the toss- 
ing sea. 

At last he sees the falcon far ahead, and ncw bis 
flight becomes like the flash of the lightning for swift- 
ness and like the rushing of clouds for uproar. The 
haggard faces of the gods line the walls of Asgard and 
watch the race with tremulous eagerness. Youth and 
immortality are staked upon the winning of Loke. He 
is weary enough, and frightened enough too; as the 
eagle sweeps on close behind him; but he makes des- 
perate efforts to widen the distance between them. Lit- 
tle by little the exgle gains on the falcon. The gods 
grow white with fear; they rush off and prepare great 
fires upon the walls. With fainting, drooping wing 
the falcon passes over and drops exhausted by the wall. 
In an instant the fires have been lighted, and the great 
flames roar to heaven. The eagle sweeps across the 
fiery linea second later, and falls, maimed and burned, 
to the ground, where a dozen fierce hands smite the 
life out of him, and the great giant Thjasse perishes 
among his foes. 

Iduna resumes her natural form as Brage rushes to 
meet her. The gods crowd round her. She spreads 
the feast, the golden Apples gleaming with uvspeak- 
able luster in the eyes of the gods. They eat; and 
once more their faces glow with the beauty of immortal 
youth, their eyes flash with the radiance of divine 
power, and, while Iduna stands like a star for beauty 
among the throng, the song of Brage is heard once 
more; for poetry and immortality are wedded again. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
OUR HELPER. 
By THE REv. J. W. TEAL. 
“T will help thee.’’—Isa. xli., 13. 
N this short text of only four words two are spe- 
| cia'ly important: the first and the third. The 
verb is usually the key-word of the sentence. Until 
you come to it you cannot tell what is about to be said. 
Take this short text, forexample. What is promised? 
‘<I will HELP thee.”’ Until we get to the verb, you 
see, we are in suspense. We do not know what is 
going to be said. The verb gives us the key to the 
senteuce. But, because this is a promise of help, the 
first word is also imporiant. Who makes the prom- 
ise? Who says he will be a helper? 

A promise is nothing to me unless I have good secu- 
rity that it will be kept. When a man makes a prom- 
ise to me that he will do so and so, I value the promise 
according to his avility and disposition to make it 
good. If his known character is such as to assure me 
of his good intention and of his power; if his kindness 
and service to others or to myself in the past is an 
earnest of good things to come, then I do not question 
the promise. I regard it as ‘‘ worthy of all accepta- 
tion.” 

If, now, you will take your Bible, and, turning to 
the 4lst chapter of Isaiab, will read from the 10th 
verse, you will see who it is that promises help. ‘Be 
not dismayed ; forI am thy God.” ‘I, the Lord thy 
God, will hold thy right band.” ‘I will help thee, 
saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of 
Israel.” You see pow that it is a well-guaranteed 
promise. It comes from the Lord our Redeemer. He 
always keeps his word. The heavens may fall, but bis 
promises cannot fail. He knows how to make good 
every word. He has power to doit; and he certainly 
will do it, for he is a God of trath. 

Our friends would like to help us as often as we 
need help; but they do nut always know how. Some- 
times they are too far off. Sometimes they do not 
understand just what needs to be done. And there 
are many things that they cannot do for us, though 
they -are by our side, and see our need, and wish very 
much to help us. But the One who here promises 
help is able to give it in every case. He has perfect 
knowledge of your body, your mind and your soul. 

A father gives his little boy a watch; not a make- 
believe watch, but a real one that tells the time. How 
proud the little fellow is of his timekeeper! He takes 
it out a hundred times in a day to look at it. But one 
day, after he has had it a few months, he looks at his 
watch, and he discovers that something is wrong with 
it. The hands do not move. He holds it to his ear, 
but there is no brisk, musical tick. The watch has 
stopped. He takes it to his father, but the latter can- 
not help him much. He has no mechanical skill. He 
does not understand the construction of the watch. 
He cannot tell how the various parts, the wheels, and 
pinious, and barrel, and fusee, au’ mainspring, and so 
on, are related to each other. If anything is broken 
or displaced, he does.not know how to mendit. Pus- 
sibly a minute particle of dust has got im and is the 


and women. 


| canse of the stoppage. But he has no magnifying 


glass, and cannot find the obstruction. What can he 
do? Why, take it to the man who made the watch. 
He knows all about it. He can tell in avery few mo- 
men‘s what made it stop. He removes the dust, or 
mends the broken part, and it goes as well as ever. 

So he who made you knows all about you. His 
knowledge of you 1s even more exact than is the watch- 
maker’s knowledge of the delicate machinery which he 
takes apart and puts together again. 

Now, remembering that itis the Lord Jesus who 
makes this promise, let us see how much we all need 
help. We begin to need it in many ways as soon as we 
are born, and we never cease to need it as long as we 
live. When you were a very little child you could not 
help yourself at all. Mamma and the nurse and the 
kind friends that God gave to you had to attend to all 
your wants. Then, when you grew older, and, by their 
belp, had learned to walk and talk, you were sent to 
school. There you needed and received the teacher's 
help And did you ever think how many hands and 
how mavy minds were busy in preparing help for you 
long before you needed them? You would know very 
little about the State in which you live, and the coun- 
try of which it forms a part, if some one bad not pre- 
pared a map and written a descriptive book. How long 
do you suppose it would have taken you to find out 
that the earth is round, and that on the other side of 
the great oceans that wash our shores are large conti- 
nents, peopled with millions of men and women, 
some of whom speak strange languages and worship 
false gods, if brave men, centuries ago, had not made 
perilous voyages across the sea, and wise men had not 
written books that tell us of these things? These 
travelers and writers and books all help us to know 
what sort of a world we live upon. 

Nor do we cease to need help when we become men 
Think of the great houses of iron or of 
stone in our cities; think of the wharves and piers. 
and bridges and steamships: could one man alone 
build any of them? Several years ago a great iron 
store was builtin New York. It belonged to a very 
rich man. I suppose that some were ready to say that 
he needed no help. And yet, with all his wealth, he 
could not bave put up that great pile of iron and glass 
without the help of others. He could not have raised 
and set up in its place one of the great iron pillars, of 
which there were several hundred. He had to call to 
his aid many strong workmen. And then there were 
meu who rrought these pillars from the foundry, and 
others still who made the pillars, by melting the rough 
iron and casting itin molds. But where did this set 
of men get the iron? Why, it came from some smelt- 
ing furnace, where it appeared at first as crude ore, 
which had to be smelted and run out into rough bars. 
And so we can trace it back to the ore mines, where 
still another set of men, called miners, were busy help- 
ing the rich man to wuild his store. Nor should we 
forget one other Helper greater than all If God had 
not placed the ore bed near the surface of the ground, 
so that men could find and use it, no great iron stores 
or steamers could be built. 

We see from this how much we need each other’s 
help, and the help of the God who made us. And let 
us not forget that what we need most no one but the 
Lord our Redeemer can do forus. We need a new 
heart. We need to have our sins forgiven. We need 
help to live a true life and to reach heaven. No oue 
but the Lord Jesus can give us this help. He c:in and 
willif we ask him. Have you done this? If ftlot, go 
to him at once and say, Lord Jesus, give me a new 
heart, and help me to live as I ought. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
AM not going to say much to you now, for I want 
all the room for some special letters. If I had 
time and space I could tell you many things about the 
poor children in this great city, and I am very thapk- 
ful that some among you are willing to share your 
good things with those who have none. 


My Dear Aunt Patience: RUPERT, Feb. §, 1881. 

I have not written as soon as I intended, to thank you for 
the beautiful cards you sent to Kate and me. But do vot 
think we were not very much pleased with them, for we 
were: and now, after such a long time, we wish to thank 
you over and over again for your kindness in remember- 
ing us. 

We are having a tong, cold winter, with abundance of snow 
for sl: ighing, which is pretty well improved about here; and 
we bave our books and games evenings, and pleaty of good 
apples and nuts to eat. 

I have so many things to tell you that I bardly know whic 
to teil first. |! wantto tell about our birds, and woat I read, 
and esp: cially about my little cousin Kate. Sbe was five 
years old in August, and is just as sweet asshe can be. She 
thinks sbe can do anything anybody can, aid so sbe can, 
after her own tashiun. It is tunny to hear her use large 
words that grown-up people use. She nearly always geis in 
toe true meaning, though the words tnemseives get badiy 
twisied sometimes. Bui this is not what | thouygat of telling, | 

A lady visited friendsin Rupert last Fall, Soe has relatives 
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here, and a great many friends. She spends ‘ber time in 
working among the poor of New York; and her whole heart 
isin her work. After she went back to New York some la- 
dies here thought tney would filla barrel with clothing and 
send ber to distribute among her poor. Kace entered into 
the spirit of it at once, and when she was told that the things 
were for poor little children who did not have any good 
warm bomes, or doliies, or pretty books, or any such things, 
her little heart was full, and I do believe she wouid have sen! 
everyibing she had in toe world if sbe bad been aliowed to 
do so. One day she went into the attic and brought downa 
little naked dollie. Tbié was her own, and she felt perfectl, 
independent. When asked what she was going to do with 
that, she said promptly, “I am going to send it to tne poor 
of New York.’’ Of course we all laughed aud thougbt no 
more about it until we saw her busi y at work uponit. And 
there sbe sat and worked day after day. Noone helped ter 
a single bit, aud she did not ask any one to show her. Woeu 
any one asked her what sbe was doing, ber auswer always 
was, ** Lam working for toe poor of New York.’’ This was 
no joke with her, but sober earnest. Sne cut patterns for ail 
the garments, and toen cut out and made them and put them 
on tne dollie. Last of all, she made a cloak, and made but 
ton-noles and sewed ou the buttuns, and put thaton. Aunt 
Patience’, | wish you would try to imagioe bow tuat tnivg 
iouked after it wus finished and laid ia a paper box ready for 
tue barrel! Shs putinatnread and need.e and Duttous (for 
future use). **Now, mamma,I want to putitia the barrel,” 
she said. Her maviroa tnougat at first that she would try to 
persuade ner nut to send it, but when sbe saw her eyes were 
fliled with tears sne said, ** You may send it, you have worked 
+o hard.” So shetrudged over to the neigubor’s where the 


barrel was, and ieft her gift. Some one marked the box, 


* From iittle Katie B.”’ 

Now all tne best is yet to be told. Very soon af'er Mis 
S,encer received the barrel she wrote Katie a very nice let 
ter, woich Kate says she snall keep as long as sbe lives. 

Sne toid that as soon as she saw her collie she thougbt, 
Now, will take that to little Maggie Shealicg.”’ she 
told how wretcbedly poor the family is, tbe father dead, the 
mother obliged togo out wasving and house-cleaning 1o get 
food for ber tbree little giris— Maggie, a poor littie crippie 
six years old, one sister olderand one younger ; how tbey 
ofcien go bupgry and almost naked ; how she took some of 
tne stockings and aprous to all three, and the dolliie to Mag- 
gie; aud how pieased Maggie was with the dollie, and bow 

said to tell you she is very much and sball 
name tbe baby after you.” 

We have been to the habit of having Chris'mas trees or 
New Year’s arches in the churcob, fi led with presenis for tne 
Sabpath-:chool scnolars. Hut after we read Miss Spencer's 
letter to Kate, we all said, ‘‘ We wili not bave any pres nts 
this year, but will send sometbing to Miss Speic r for her 
poor chiidren.’’ So, New Year’s eve we bad an entertainment 
ulLthe courep, and each one carried a present. Hig voys 
bought dolilies for their teacber to dress, und ail bad a reai 
good ime. Our dear pas or enjoyed it as wellas any of us 
colldreo. But! soali tire you all out, and must stop writing. 
I sbail be eleven years oid to-morrow,and I guess jou will 
think | dou’t write very weil for such a big girl. Grandma 
will send you Miss Spencer’s letter written afterehe receis ea 
the co tidren’s barrel. 


Your affectionate niece, Juuia F. M. 


Now you may read a part of Mrs. Spenser’s letter, 
and we shall all rejoice that the sad and suffering have 
so kind a friend. 


N. Y., Jan. 22, 1881. 
Dear Mrs. L.: 

The barrel came to mein the evening, but I was in hasteto 
take some of the things out to those who needed them, so I 
made up abundle and started out. It was for two liitie girls 
whose nother is dead, and who live alone with their father, 
woo isuotvery kiodtothem. [stumbled upthe dark stairs 
and knocked at their door: the oldest one, about eight years 
of age.openedit. They were alone—their faiher jwas out as 
usual. A smoky lamp burned on the tabie and a smal! fire in 
the broken stove. i doubt if many little girls in the country 
would tbiuk toey couldeven entera room that smelicd so 
dirty as that did. The furniture consisted ofan old table, a 
few cnairs, a bed—such a looking bed!—and the'‘stove. The 
poor children tbems¢elives looked as dirty as the room, ard 
were in tat ers besides. | don’t think they have ever had new 
clothes since their mother’s death, a yearago. The things 
in my sbhawi-strap proved avery good fit, and when they 
bad been well washed, and were dressed in them, they did 
not look like the same children. I left each of them with a 
dolly in her arms,and I doubt if two happier littie giris 
could bave been found in the whole biock. There isa poor 
woman in my fieid woose children attend our Sunday- 
school, but she never goes to churco at all. [ hadtried to 
get hertothe meetings, but ali to no purpose. They are 
very poor, and Il knew her husband was out of work, so [ 
made upa good iarge parcel for the four cnildren. The 
moiher tried at first to thank me, but asI took out one good 
warm article after anotber, telling her they were sent by 
some _ ind little children in the country, she suddenly 
buriej her face in her ragged apron and sobbed aioud. The 
older children looked on, surprised and quiet, but baby 
Pearl, a little bare-.ooted maiden of two years, gota doily 
under each tiny arm and wert trotiing from one to the 
otherin perfect delight. The mother’s first words, when sne 
fouud voice to speak, were: *‘ Now Iwill come to church; 
Vil come this very nignt!”” Andshe did; and rose for 
prayers (oo, and I hope is really trying to bea Christian. 

i hada parcel prepared fora woman who bas three baby 
boys and a drunken husband, whosometimes turns th: m out 
of doors in the miadleof the night. I stopped on the way to 
visit a sick woman, and while I sat there the one I was going 
1o see Camein. Sne nad the smailest boy ; he was wrapp<d 
in athin old shawl and had nothing on his poor little feet, 
though the day was bitterly cold and she had come six blocks. 
I opened the bundie and puca pair of thick woollen stock- 
ings on his little blue feet and some other warm clothing on 
him, and that poor broken-hearted mother went bome with 
at least a litile ray of sunshine on her shadowed path. At 
ope place where I went, the motber was just makirg chowder 
for dinner for her tamily of four children: and what do you 
think it was made of? Six or eight fish heads tbat had been 
given ber by u fish-mong r,ard three cents’ worth of po- 
tatoes—jus: thataaod notbiog more. Her busband is out of 
work, and the only income tbey have 1s $1.50 a week that 
her little girl earns by being cash-girl ina siore. She, poor 


ehild, was very thankful to get a warm muffler and thick 
jacket and a pair of nice mittens and some warm stock- 
ings from the barrel. Sne walks about twenty-four biocks 
before light these cold mornings _to ber work, aodif she is 
but two minutes late she is fined ten cents. And not once ail 
day must sbe sit down a moment, except baif an hour for 
lunch. 

I carried the bed-quiit and some gingham aprons to a nice 
family I know, where the fatoer’s work just paysthe rent aud 
keeps them in bread, but thereis nothing left for clothing. 
The tears came into the eyes of the mother asI gave ber the 
toings. Shesaid: “I don’tknow bow to thauk those gooa 
people! We did need all these toings #0 much. These cold 
nigotsidoo'’t get any rest, because there were not civtbes 
enough to keep us warm. I put ail the children into ove b.d 
and put everything I had over us, but I was cold for ali.”’ 

So it has been everywhere; the toings have been such a 
comfort to those who have recrived trem, The basket of 
patco-work I gave to alittle crippied child, and many of the 
toys bave been given to sick or belpiess chiloren—ali io those 
who jive where Santa Claus does not often call. 

May God bless the dear cuildren of R for thelr loving 
thougbttulpess for the sorrowful little children of th: poor! 
There isa verse in the bv.ok of Proverbs, a Curious v: rse 
about “lending to the Lord.” 1 was going to tell you 
where it is, but perbaps yourad rather fiodit for yourseives. 
I will just say it is tne 17th verse of one of the chapters, and I 
should tike every one of you to find itaud learnirt. I want 
tothank you, tvo, for the pleasure you have given me in 
distributing all your kind gifts. 

Very truly your friend, 


If you have had the patience to read these long let- 
ters it will make you, Iam sure, more anxious to do 
something for the poor and more grateful for your 
blessings. 


SWEDESBORO, Feb. 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

wouid like io be one of your nephews. Mamma takes 
The Chrisiian Union, aid reads me toe letters. I have been 
wabtiog tosendjyoua let er along while. lamsix years old. 
I bauve no brothers or sisters, but I have lo's of courius and 
two kitties pamed Jipand Nig We live closetoa large milil- 
pond. Toere has been plenty of ice tnis winter. It was su 
thick men siedded wood on it with horses. My papais a very 
good skater. Hepulismeon my sied. I don’t goto schoo 
set. M mma teacies me at home. 

From your affectiouaie pephew, 
CHARLES AUGUSTA. 


It must be fun to be drawn over the ice by a skater! 
As soon as you are able to write mea letter yourself I 
hope you will, so that I may see how well you can 
spell. Your mamma will be glad to have you show me 
how well ber scholar learns. 


JEFFERSON, New Jersey, Feb. 5, 188]. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

lum tourieen years old. Ilive in Jersey just now, but I 
am som: thing of a Bohemiav, 1 think. 1 was born in Vir- 
zinia. When was vine years old wus sent from there io 
Penasyivaviato boarding echool. And pnowl am iv Jersey 
ina family for private instruction. My teacher, a iady,takes 
your paper. I jike it very much, somuch ibat I tnought I 
wou.d write to you. I study Frenen, Grecian bistory, prac 
tical and mental arithmetic, pbysical geograpby and phil- 
osopby. lLamalso transiating Virgii’s and Homer’s 
liiad. I am very fond ot studying larguages. | bi gan to 
study Latin and Greek whea I was ten or eleven years old. I 
um very uear-sighted and am compeliedio wear glasses. I 
take music lessons upon the piano. 

I like Mr. Beecber’s sermons very mucb. Ioften read them 
out aloud tothe family. I bave nothing interesting to teil 
you about myself. IL have no pets: 1] have too many 
studies. | 

Bu. I thought I would write to you, and maybe you would 
add one more niece to your many cthers. I am afraid my 
letter will te too long, sol will ciuse. 

Ever your affectionate niece, MARIAN W. 

P.S.—I tbink 1 should like to correspond with Saidie P., 
but I presume she would prefer some .ot the cousins whom 
sbe bas kvuown longer turuugnh tne paper. M. W. 


If you had sent me your full name [ would have sent 
itto Saidie P., and lam sure she would have enjoyed 
corresponding with you, for your different homes 
must have given you a great variety of interesting in- 
formation. Do not increase your near-sightedness by 
over-study or any careless use of your eyes. I can 
put you on my book when I receive your full address. 


TRENTON, March 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Piease send me some foreign stamps, or any kind outside 
of the United States, and oblige me, asl am ge.ting a colli.c- 
tion of them. I have got my information from my cousin 
Mattie W.,in Trenton. Lam stayiug bere. JAMES V. D. 


The way fur you to do, James, is to offer to make 
some exchange. Have you no duplicates that you can 
give for such stamps as you have not? I will try and 
send you some, but the boys get them all away from 
me as fast as I get them. 


NASHVILLF, Feb. 14, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I bave not seen any letters from this place, andI hope you 
will let me be one of y. ur littie nieces, | am nine years oid, 
and live mostvcf my time with my grandma Morgan. My 
own mamma died when I was only nine months old. I bave 
another mamma at my papa’s, and I have four sisters and 
two brothers at that home. 

I go to a district school, and miss a great many days, it bas 
been so cold and muddy. Iumin arithmetic, geograpby, read- 
ing and spelling, and writing too. I have hada sore toroata 
great deal. We have no flowers yet, but some early buibs 
are peeping up. 

I send this for your valentine. KATIE P, 

Give your throat a good washing with cold water 
every morning, and follow. with a smart rubbing. 


Don’t bundle it up when you go out, but keep your 


leave an herb. 


feet warm and dry. Don’t eat candy and pastry ; the 
stomach has a way of making the throat sore when it 
has been abused. I am glad you have a grandmother 
to love and be kind to. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam nine years old. I never wrote to you before. I did 
not expect that card you sent me. It was very nice. Iam 
very much obiiged to you. Igvu to schoo’, and study ariih- 
metic, geography, reading, spelling, music aod drawing. The 
sup‘rintendent’s examination was last week. My average 
was 903. We baveacat with thirty-two names. We gener- 
ally call her Whitey. We went out in the couniry last sum- 
mer. We went to tue Catskill Mountains, and had a pleasant 
time. 

Aunt Patience, I want to ask you a question. Do you 
think itis wrong for boys to keep the maroiesttat they win 
in playing? My mamma not let us kcep th: m. 

Your loving nephew, ARTHUR 8, 


Yes! I think it is wrong to keep anything got in 
that way. Ido not believe in any kiud of gambling. 
Earn your money to buy your mar‘les with, and you 
will enjoy them better than if by ‘‘ luck’”’ you deprived 
another boy of them. It does not seem a very bad 
think to keep a few cheap marbles, bat if you knew 
the evil that comes from gambling you’d avoid it 
as you would the small-pox—which is not half so bad. 
Give my love to Freddie. 


MATTAWANA, Penn., Feb. 17, 1881. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

You have nearivy a thousand nephews and nieces: may I 
be a niece and belp to make the full thousand? lama 
little girl ten years old. I have two brotbers: one is eight 
years old and the other five. We used to live in a titile vil- 
lage on the Pennsylvaoia Central Railroad, and in sight of 
the “ Blue Juniata,”’ but last April we moved a mile into the 
country, into a little old log house. We have to sleep right 
uader the rood, and one nigot about two weeks ago the snow 
sifted in through tbe cninks and covered our beds and the 
floor. Wheo papa got up to mrke the fi ein tne morni: g he 
stepped ankle-deep ioto the snow. Tnat made bim jump. 
Atter be hud made the fire he swept patos from our beds to 
ihe s'airs. 

My brother Maurice and I go a miletoschool. The snow 
is two feet der p on the fields, and 1s frozen so bard that we 
run right over the top of it all tae way to scnool. My 
mamma has taken The Christian Union tor six sears, and 
says she will tuke it as lorg as soe Can get money to pay tor 
it. Soe sass, too, she is no Yaukee, but sbe “ guesses” your 
real name is Mrs. ——. Ina Y. 


If I were you, Ida, I would get or make a blank book 
and keep a journal. You have been having just the 
kind of life you will be glad to remember by and by, 
and you can tell grand stories about it. Such brave 
goipvg to school ought to make you fine schvulars. It 
is a pity your mother were not a Yankee; perhaps 
she might guess nearer right if she were. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORD. - 


1. Aclergyman. 2. Apicture. 3. Enclosures. 4. A deputy. 
5. Stops. O. A. G. 
HALF SQUARE. 
1.Toattempr. 2. Tofit. 3.Torest. 4. A preposition. 5.A 
letter. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. From a square pillar takea form, and leave a wharf. 
2. From idie talk take to wasb, and leave of equal value. 
8. From room for packing take the coarse pari of flax, and 
ONCLE WILL. 
A DINNER OF HERBS. 


1. My 19, 22, 4, 4, 2, 11, 18 is an early spring relisb. 

2. My 13, 2, 16. 7, 6, 31, 29. an 

3. My 21, 8, 3, 9, 26, 14, 31 are seasonings for my first. 
4. My 17, 24, 10, 12, 15 is an extract of herbs. 

5. My 23, 22, 13, 32, 25 is a tropical fruit. 

6. My 5, 20, 28,9 is a sort of apple. 
7. My 1, 16, 5, 14, 36, 27, 26, 2, 33 is an early veg: table. 
8. My 30, 35, 34, 30,35 36 is pui On my seventb. 


My whole is put ucder my seventh. M. B. D. 


ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS—AUTHORS, 


Slaves cannot breathe in England: if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment taey are free. 
—[([Cowper. 
And what’s impossible can’t be 
And never, never comes to pass. 
—(George Colman. 


Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with ail thy chivairy.—[Campbell. 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of, imagination all compact.—({Shakespeare. 


No hammers fell, no ponderous axes rurg: 
Like some tail patm the mystic fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence !—[ Heber. 


The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. 
—[{Wordswortb. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 2. 
Entgma.—Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
Cross Word —Newport. 
Word Square.— 


REs I 
A 


LANE 
Drop-letter Puazzle.— 
All your danger is in discord, 


All} our strength is in your union. 
Lengfellow 
Answers received from Eva N., John 0. Russell, T. 8. J. 
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Vor. XXIIL. No. 29. 


Farm and Garden. 


PA- 


FARM AND GARDEN 
PERS. 

WHAT THE FARMERS 
KNOW. 

If Linterpreted last week aright the 
nature of farming, it is of all professions 
the one which calls for the widest range 
of knowledge. Is it tuo much to say that 
it is of all professions the one for which 
there has been the least systematic cult- 
ure? The work of the farmer is turning 
the gases of the air and the minerals of 
the soil into blood, muscle, brain—into 
living force. The transformation over 
Which he exercises superintendence is of 
all the transformatioas that take place in 
this marvelous world the most marvel 
ous. He is to be the master and director 
of nature herself. He is the one to whom 
especially and pre-eminently the divine 
prophecy given to man in the Garden of 
Eden applies: ‘* Let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth.”” This scepter is not to 
be taken by the ignorant, nor by mere 
brute force; it can only be wielded by 
intelligence. 

Let us see what the educated farmer in 
this nineteenth century ought to know in 


SHOULD 


‘order to be up with the times in which 


he lives. 

1. His work is to get out of the soil 
useless, inorganic, and even poisonous 
material, and transform it into shapes in 
which it will serve the human race. He 
must therefore know the nature of so ls; 
of what they are composed; what soils 
are best adapted to what products ; where 
he can get corn, where wheat, where cot- 
ton, where timber, where fruits of the 
various kinds. He must know this, not 
merely by observation on his own lim- 
ited farm, but also by the ability to make 
chemical analyses, in order that he may 
apply his kKiuowledge in other localities 
and to other soils. He must know this in 
order to know how both to select his 
farm and how to till itto good advantaget 
For this is axiomatic: be never can get 
out of the soil what has not first been put 
into it by nature or by himself. 

2. He must know how to prepare this 
soil; how to get out what he wants, and 
how to leave in what he does not want. 
He must therefore know how to drain it 
if it is wet, how to irrigate it if it is dry, 
how to till it, when it needs deep and 
when shallow plowing, and when spade 
husbandry. He must know how to feed 
it; for he must feed his farm and his 
grain and his trees as well as his cattle, 
his horses and himself. He must know 
something of the nature and effect of 
manures and fertilizers. And inasmuch 
as the market is fall of fertilizers that do 
not fertilize, he must know how to pro- 
tect himself against frauds and quacks of 
all sorts, whose harvests are always 
gathered from the ignorant. He must 
know, too, how to make the farm feed 
itself by change of crops and by a wise 


adaptation of sheep aud cattle to the food | 


the city to a machiuist, or even to the 
village for a blacksmith or a carpenter, 
for every break. The modern farmer is 
in some sense an engineer, and he must 
be able to repair as well as to run his 
engine. Whether his cows give good 
milk or poor, whether he sells his butter 
at fifty cents a pound or can sell it at no 
price, depends on his outbuildings and 
his dairy-reom; and this again depends 
on his knowledge of the principles of 
construction and ventilation. 

4. Much of his labor is necessarily per- 
formed by horses and cattle. Much of 
his success depends on their condition, 
and on that of his pigs, hens, sheep, etc. 
He must therefore be something of a 
veterinary surgeon. He ought to be ac- 
quainted with animal physiology; to 
know the nature of the operations on 
which their health depends; to know 
what are the laws of animal hygiene, 
what condnces to health, what promotes 
disease. He ought to be familar with 
those forms of vegetable and animal life, 
parasites, which are one of the most com- 
mon causes of disease and disaster. He 
ought to have a good microscope an 
know how to use it. If he has the in- 
strument and the knowledge, he will 
have abundant opportunity to employ 


them both. 
5. [np any farming on a large scale, he 


must employ at times considerable help. 
He has to deal with men as well as with 
animal and vegetable life. He needs, 
therefore, to be acquainted with mer; to 
bave skill in managing them; to know 
how to make theirindustry so adapted to 
immediate and prospective needs that 
the losses will be reduced to the least 
possible traction, and the returns will be 
the largest possible. In other words, he 
must understand the labor problem in all 
its various aspects—-tenant farming, bir 
ing labor, working ov shares, co-opera- 
tive farming, wise distribution of labor. 
His work in this respect requires much 
more practical sagacity and skillful ad- 
ministration than the management of a 
great factory, where every branch of 
work becomes a routine, and endless 
repetition. On the farm there is no rou- 
tine ; there is endless variety. 

6. Farming is aperpetual battle. Every 
harvest is the spoil won on a hard-fought 
field. The farmer must understand the 
tactics of his enemies, and must know 
how to conquer them—weeds, insects, 
birds, various forms of disease, late 
rains, long droughts, early frosts. He 
must know how to pit one against the 
other; howto make the birds kill thein- 
sects; how to forecast; how to adjust 
his crops so that neither a driving rain, 
nor a scorching drought, nor an early 
frost will neutralize all his labor and 
leave him with absolutely empty granar- 
ies. He must aveid putting all his eggs 
in one basket, or all his baskets in arow, 
where one «isaster will overwhelm them 


in a common crash. 
7. He is not only manufacturer, but 


merchant. His laboratory is not an 
endowed institution. He must make 
it pay. He must therefore know how 


to carry it on with the least expenditure 
and the best result. To this end he 


wants of his farm. He must have suffi- | must know his market ; that is, the mar- 


cient knowledge to enable him to decide 
what of the various patent processes that 
are continually offering themselves will 
pay, and what of them cost more than 
they come to. He need not and cannot 
know all this; but he must know how to 
learn it all. 

8. He must be a mechanic. His suc- 
cess as a farmer will depend on his choice 
and use of tools; and that in turn will 
depend on his acquaintance with at least 
the fundamental priociples of mechan- 
ism. The machinery adapted to the 
prairie of Illinois is useless on the hill- 
sides of New Hampshire. He cannot act 


kets of the world. 
| wise judgment on the effects upon his 
grain crop of a war in Europe, a famine 


He must have a 


in Ireland, a protective tariff at home, 
inimical legislation abroad, the opening 
of new grain fields across tne border, a 
three per cent. funding bill which 
threatens a contraction of the currency, 
a revival of cotton industryin the South 
or cotton manufacturing in the Eust. If 
he does not, when his crops are gathered 
he is at the mercy of speculators or mid- 
die-men, and sows that they may reap. 
Of all the men in the world, the farmer is 


the one who should take the best news.- 


on general recommendation of venders, paper money can purchase, and keep 
or even agricultural uewspapers ; he must | himself well acquainted with the great 


be able to judge of the adaptation of plow 
and harrow and cu'tivator to his own 
fields. He must be a practical mechanic 


as well. He cannot afford to send otf to’ 


world’s movements. 


In a sentence, the ideal farmer is a 
chemist, a physiologist, a manufacturer, 
a merchant; all trades and callings ex- 


j cattle would go through all right. 


cept teaching, preaching and litigation 
are combined in his profession; and for 
the perfection of his industries he 
needs to be the broadest and best ed- 
ucated of men. 


NOTES. 

The Tabulated Estimates of Messrs. D. 
Landreth & Sons, giving the quantity of 
seed and number of plants requisite to crop 
an acre of land, will prove valuabl« to farm- 
ers, gardeners, and families generally: 
Asparagus, in 12-inch drills.... .... 16 quarts. 


Asparagus plants, 4 by oan feet..... 8,000. 
Beans, in drills, 24 feet............ lg - 
Beans, pole, Lima, 4 by 4 feet... .. 20 quarts, 
Beans, Carolina, Prolific, etc., 4 by 
Beets and Mangolds, drills, 244 feet 9 pounds. 
Broom corn,in drills..... .. ....... 12 
Cabbage, outside, for trensplant- 
Cabbage sown in frames 4 
Carrot, in drills, 24y feet............ 4 pounds, 
Celery plants, 4 by ¥ feet. 25,000. 
12 pounds. 
10 
6 
Clover, large red with timothy..... 12 “o 
Clover, large red withuut timothy..16 
cise ov 10 quarts. 
8 
Corn Salad, drill 10 inches 25 pounds, 
4 
Egg plants, plants 3 by 2feet....... 4 ounces. 
Eudive, in drilis 23g feet ........... 8 pounds. 
Grass, timothy, with clover...... .. 6 + 
Grass, timothy, without clover.....10 “ 
25 6s 
Grass, red top or herds .20 
20 
bushel 
Kale, German green.... . 3 pounds, 
Lettuce, in rows, 244 feet........... 
Leek, in rows, feet ............. 4 
35 
Melous, water, in hills, 8 by 8 feet 3 ” 
Melons, citron, in hills, 4 by 4 feet.. 2 
Okra, in drills, by feet 20 
Onion, in beds for sets............. 50 pounds 
Onion, in rows for large bulbs...... 7 i" 
Parsnips, in drills, 2}¢ feet......... 5 
Pepper, plants, 73g by 1 foot........ 17,500. 
Pumpkin, in bills, 8 by 8 feet....... 2 quarts. 
Parsley, in drilia, 2 feet............. 4 pounds 
Peas, in drilis, short varieties..... 2 busnaels 
Peas, in driils, tall varieties. ..1 to ng 3 
Radish, in driils, 2 feet 10 pounds. 
1% bushel. 
Salsify, in drills, 24¢ feet........... 10 pounds, 
Spioach, broadcast . . 
Squash, Bush, iu hills, 4 by 4 feet. 3 se 
Squash, running, 8 by 8 feet... .... 2 ei 
. 8 quarts. 
‘urnips, in drills, 2 feet.......... 8 poands, 
..... .......... 3 
Tomatoes, in frame................. 3 _ ounces, 
Tomatoes, seed in hills, 3 by 3 feet. 8” se: 
Tomatoes, plants......... .... 8,800. 
bushels. 


The Wheat Crop of 1880, according to Gov- 
ernment authority, was 480 849,723 bushels, 
against 448,755,118 in 1879. Of the princi- 
pal wheat States, Indiana and Wisconsin 
obly show a decrease (together between 
nine and ten millions); all the rest show an 
increase. Illinois leads with 53,767,200, an 
increase of 9,000,000 over 1879. New Eng- 
jand is 1,167,093, a decrease of 29 651 bush- 


els. The Middie States have increased 
3,222 736 bushels, being 39 073.341. South- 
ern States bave decreased 5,216,808, 


b-ing now 4% 256,900 bushels. The 
Western States bave increased 17,522,-. 
223, or to 314,667,390 busbels. 58,680,000 
bushels in California and Oregon show an 
mncrease of 15,491 200 bushels; while an in- 
crease of 1,105 000 bushels brings the Ter- 
ritories and States not above included up 
to 18,005,490 bushels. The acreage of wheat 
for the same period is 36,037,950 against 
32,835,909 in 1879. The yield per acre is 
13.3 against 13 7 in 1879; 13.1 in 1878; 139 
in 1877. Previous to 1817 the general av- 
erage for 15 years was 12.2. 


Cattlemen’s Losses will doubtless be heavy 
this year, even if the spring should come 
early, although it was thought the Western 
Rumors 
about the starving and maddened oondi- 
tion of the vast herds may be overesti- 
mated; yet it is known that the snow is still 


very deep; and when the winter was only 


half entered upon it was evident that they 
had suffered as much as in an entire win- 


ter season. A late shipping season at 
lease is probable, and the general outlook fs 
not altogether satisfactory. 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &. 


ELLWANG 


RY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Offer the largest and most complete “tock of 
Fruit and Ornamentai Trees in the U.S. 
sent as follows: No. Fruits, 
with Piate, 15 cts.; plain. 1@ cts. No. 2, Ornamen- 
Trees, etc., with plate cts.; plaan, cts. 

No. 4. whe esale Free, e Catalogue of Roses 
for 1881, Free. No. Cataiogee eo! Strawberries 
and Small Fruits, Free, 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


ANTS for the million, at to anit the 
illustrated book, coe ‘ESS WITH SMALL 


TS,” with a very liberal E. P. ROE 


offer. Catalogue sent free 


Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored lates, 600 engravin 
about 200 » and fuli descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, P lante, 
etc. Invaluable to all. Send for it. Address, 


D. M. FERRY &CO. , Detroit, Mich. 


HENDERSON’S 


COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed — to all who apply by 


Our Experimental Grounds in 

which we test our Vegetable and 

Flower Seeds are mostcom plete; 

and our Greenhouses for Plants 

(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


TRIAL OFFER. For ais 25 Cts. 
in stamps, we will mail our New Box of 
8 pkts. Choice Vegetables, or 10 pkts. 
Flower-Seeds. Burpee’s Farm 


RPEE co 


RURAL IMPROVEMENT, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
West Ewing Improvement Association,” 
tells how to make a Country Home HBALTHY 
in the :oliowing articles 
TH PRIVY AND SUB-SURFACE IRRIGA- 
TION. By Col. Gee. EK. Waring, Jr., the eminent 
Sanitary Engineer. 
HOW TO AVOID AND CURE WET CELLARS AND 
HOUSE SITES. Revised by Col. Waring. 
HOW TO HEAT AND VENTILATE THE HOME AND 
HE SCHOOL-HOUSE AND CHURCH. Revised 
by Carl Pteiffer. 
HOW TO HAVE PURE aes BY THE USE OF 
FILTERING CISTERN 
The book has directions for the start- 
ing an! care of hedges; ‘he best me'hods-ot making 
paths and roadways; how to start Improvement As- 
suciations, and a syno} six of the laws of New Jersey 
on subjecis interesting to farme’s and viilagers. 
Opinions of the Press. | 
The * Agricuiturist”’ says: ** This report is full of 
useful things to every one who lives in the country.” 
The Sanitary says: *‘ We know of ro 
work which wou'd be more useful to rural residents, 
and it cannot iail to s'imulate sanitary retorms.’ 
Tne Springfield Daily Journal’ says: The pa 
pers of Messrs. Northrop and Waring are vaivable in 
any locality, and —, suggestions by which any 
community might p 
Price in Paper, "50 cents. Cloth, $1.25. 
For sale only at the office of 
THE SANITARY ENGI 
140 Villsam nm. ¥. City. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINAGS. 
NEAT, CHEAP, DURABLE. 


> 


For enclosing Poultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 
Fishing Ponds. Useful! for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and training floral v1 

Send for pr.ces. Orders or letters ot inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Addres 

BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers ot Portable Poultry Houses. Steel 
Wire Ba'e Ties, Wire Work, etc. Impor ers of Gal- 
vanized Wire Netiings ana Sheep Fencing, and Deal 
ersin sig Stecl Barb Fence Wire. 

New York Office. 422 Went Street. 
St. Louis Oimee. 819 ano 823 North 4d Stre 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
WARRANTE 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 
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and Financial, 


THE WEEK. 
There is an evident hesitation in the 


markets for bonds and stocks, and ap- 


parently a growing disposition, both 
with investors and speculators to realize 
the profits which their present holdings 


afford. The reasons for this feeling are 


not altogether defined. The shock which 
’ gecurities received by the action of Con- 
gress on the Funding bill was more than 
a temporary one; it not only represented 
the immediate apprehension of the 
danger lurking in that measure, but 
also the more enduring fear which the 
passage of such a bill involved, as a 
suggestion of the injury Congress has 
the power of doing whenever it muy 
be disposed to followa vicious policy 
in legislating on the financial affairs over 
which it has control. In addition to this 
apprehension, there are other reasons 
which have been working toward a 
change of feeling with investors in rail- 
way stocks especially, which the coming 
season may do much to dispel. One of 
these is that, during the past six weeks 
or more the northwestern systems of 


trunk railways, with their vast reach of | % 


branch lines, have lost heavily in their 
earnings on account of the unprecedent- 
ed snow blockades they have had to en- 
counter. Some of the branches of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and also of the 
Chicago and Northwestern road, have 
been entirely closed to traffic of all kinds, 
while the expenses from such a condi- 
tion of things have heavily increased. 
This reversal of the situation, for the 
time, has largely reduced the surplus of 
earnings; indeed, has probably nearly 
if not quite exhausted their cash bal- 
ances (taken together with the dividends 
they have recently declared), and left 
their dividend. paying capacity dependent 
on the coming season’s business. And 
while the rush of freight during the 
spring months will undoubtedly compen- 
sate for some of this loss, yet the winter 


- drawback will tell materially against the 


companies in their reports at the — 
of the fiscal year. 

There is still another more general 
and widespread cause, which may, uv. 
der certain contingencies, develop a pro- 
tracted pressure in the money market; 


this cause is one to which we have al- 


luded before in these columns. It is the 
danger (which might become imminent) 
of overbuilding in our railway con- 
struction. The prediction that, in 1882, 
more mileage of railroad will be con- 
structed in this country than during any 
previous year of its history, is not with- 
out -some foundation. The projected 


lines, including the great Southwestern 


route, with its branches, the extension 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
the new enterprises of the St. Paul and 
Northwestern companies, which con- 
template the Black Hills as their objec- 
tive point, are fresh reminders of the 
fearful disasters which overtuok the 
couutry in 1873 from similar expansion. 
While we are making rapid strides in 
the accumulation of wealth from our 
immense exports of production and im- 
ports of gold, we must remember that, 


if our active and floating capital is too 


suddenly transferred into fixed capital, 
with the vast and growing demand for 
the use of money by manufacturing and 
commercial interests incident to the 
great increase ofour population and na- 
tural development, we shall inevitably 
feel the effects of such transfers, both in 
the stringency of money at the centers and 
the interior. A healthy extension of rail- 
road building is desirable, but the growth 
of this feature of our trade must be on an 
equal basis with other enterprises, and 
not in advance of our means to pay for 
such construction. Wealth inthis country 
is not as in England largely in the hands 
of investors, who live on the income 

therefrom, but in the hands of active, 

speculative, working communities, and 

therefore must not be unduly locked up 


in bonded securities and fixed invest- 
ments, at the expense of our active neces- 
sities. Itis to be hoped that we shall 
trke timely warning in this particular, 
and that the example of 1873 will prove 
an effectual safeguard against its repeti- 
tion. 

Wall Street markets are generally dull 
and drooping, with occasional fitful re- 
actions, waiting the anticipated activity 
of money which usually takes place 
about this season, on account of the 
heavy settlements of April and May. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, March 12, 
Gevernment Bonds.— 
‘(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


19u?. 


Bids ter State Bends.— 


Ala.,class A, 2to5.... 71 N-C, 6s. 0, 
Ala., 105 (N.C. N.C.R., A. & O....120 
Ark, 6s, fd, °......... N.C.N.C. RB. c. off. . 9 
Ark, 73. L.R.&Ft.5.1ss. 9 |N. C. tag. act, '66-.900. 1244 
Ark. 78, M. & L. &..... N.C. tdg. act, '6*-9#... 124 
Ark. 7s,L.R.P.B.4N.0. 9 IN. C. 92-8... 20% 
Ast. OO. SR. G.. 9 G. Ws 
Conn. 6s, 83-4.......... i04 IN. C. sp.t cl. 1, 98-9... 6 
1104| N. C. ap. t., el. 3.. 
Gia. 7s, LW N.C. R345 

Mich. 68, °83..... 102 Vhio 6s, 1104, 
Mich.7s, °90...... 117 115 
Mo. 6s, due or ’83...104 5. C. 63/a. 23,’69,ntd. 4% 
Mo. 6s, due ’86......... Ge, 62 
Mo. 6s, due 109 |Tenn. 6s 92-8-19U0.. 62 
Mo. 6s, due ’88.... .... FORM. 40. i2 
Wo. 6s,due’S89 or '9O0....111 |[Va. 68. 0... 
Mo. 68, a. or u., due 92.112 | Va. 32 
Mo. 6s, td., due mis 32 
Mo.,H. & St. J. , due 107%] Va. 115 
Mo._H. & St. J. due 87.107 Va. Ga, xiMc............ 814, 
N. Y. 6s, 100 Va. 66. cn., 20 33 
N. Y. 6s, 109 15% 
6s. $3. -10% | Dis. Col. 3.658, °24 1024, 

Y. 6s, wae 118) | Vis. Col. sm. 
N. Y. ¢s. g. i’ “93... .120 

Foreign iinbinieincis 6) days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 418344 @484 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds, 
5 NASSAU STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 


Investors can obtain Goveroment Bonds at 
our office, 1n any sum from $50 tothe largest 
amouut desired, at current market rates, 
witoout any expense for commissions. 

We attend to all the detaiss of registering 
bonds,and will furrnisn,at request, the proper 
biaok powers of attorney for assigning and 
transferripg bonds and 

Weare prepared to make exchanges with 
National Banks, of any of the different iseucs 
of Government Boods for otnera, at the most 
favorable rates, aod to effect the necessary 
substitutionsin the Banking Department at 
Wasvington, witbout troubie to them. 

Weare at alltimes prepared to answer in- 
quiriesin regard to tne Government Loans, 
and to furnish at request any accessibie iu- 
formatio: respectiog the National floances, 
which our customers may desire. 

Our long «xp-rietce in haudting Govern- 
ment Bonds, aid vur large and co:.s:anc deal- 
ings, ehabie us to offer the best aad most 
tavorable terms to our customers. Every 
d:tuil of the business is systema'ically ar- 
ranged and has our personal supervision. 


We have published ae e ght edition of our 
MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT 
BONDS, revised to y Arent 1, 1881, conta ning 
much valuable ioformation, which is free to 


FISK & HATCH. 
WE .TERN FARM MORTGAGES. 


$2,800,000 loaned. Nota dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no 
connection with the concern--W ESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company—whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 
and which was recently secretly organ- 
ized, retaining its president in our em. 
ploy, who manipulated our business to 
the advantage of the concern. Send for 
forms and full information, and ‘‘ What 
Our Patrons Say,” a 32-page pamphlet, 
free. 


J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 243 Broadway, N.Y 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Bread St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 


GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE, 


HOMES 


INSTALLMENTS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The New York Mutual Improve- 
ment Co., Limited, 


is prepared to receive applications tor homes, lo- 
cated in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, at 
prices ranging trem $1,900 to $10,000 each, payments 
thereon to be made,by installments trom $1 per week 
and upwards, the total payments for said house, 
covering a period of from 5 to 2% years. When 
the installments paid to the Company, with 4 per 
cent. interest thereon, shail equal 40 per cent. of the 
cost of the Home desired, the same will be erected, 
and possession and deed of property given. The 
prices and locations ot the Homes to be satisfactory 
to the members, or the installments paid, with the 4 
per cent. interest thereon, returned by the Company 
as per conditions of the building certificates. Full 
particulars can be had at the temporary office of the 
Company, 1269 Broadway, or write for descriptive 
pamphiet containing plans, etc. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


CHARLES R. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
WILLIS A. BARNES, Secretary. 
FRANKLIN UNDERHILL, Treasurer. 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Jr.,? 
of Silliman & Farnsworth, | § chitect. 


MACLAY & DAVIES, Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors. 
L, A. GOULD, Counselor and Attorney. 


(LLins, & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YORK 


Buy and ell GOVERNMENT RB 
STOCKS SECURITIES. EO 


NCH OFF 
No. 661 Fifth Sete! Osborne. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
dts affairs on the 81st December, 1880. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
880, to 3lst December, 


$4,232,675 04 
1,405,947 
Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 31st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid the $2. 071.288 98 
same e 
Ret Pre- 
miums 


and 
Expenses. ..$878,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and state of Soe 
Stock, City, Bank other 

ock 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off lst January, 1880 


estimated at.......... 
otes & Receivabi. 


470, 00 
1,628,921 34 
887,977 87 
eee 812,608,356 71 


Six per cent. Setcceet on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal sunsanantebera: on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the hoiders 
thereof, or their —_ representatives, on aud 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


Amount.. 


By osder of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 
GME: 
8S DENNIS, DMUND Co 
H. H. Moore, JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEWIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JAMES JHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID TEORGE W. Lane, 


W. BuRNHAM, Epwin D. MorGax, 
A. RAVEN, RoBertT L. STUART, 
Wie ‘STURGIS, d 
ADULPH LEMOYNE, 


BENJAMIN H. D. 
O. Low, WILLIAM Bryce, 
E. DopeE, Foae, 
Royal PHELPs, Peter V. KING, 

F. Younes, Tuos. B. CoppINGTon, 
U. A. HAND, Horace K. THURBER, 
D. HEWLETT, WiLuiam DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, 


HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BuRDETT, Joun L, RIKER. 

J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pres’t. 
H. H. MOORE, 2a Vice Pres’t 
A. As RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t 


LOVELY Moss Rose and As3’t Chromo Card- 
name on. le. A 32-cot. story r Free with 
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ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS 
and Decorative Porcelain. — 


THEODWRE B. STARR, 
JEWELER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 

offers a SeLOcn SETS and unique stock of BRONZES, 
CLOCKS, C S.etc.; alsochoicest spec imens 
ot DECO TIVE PORE EL AIN of the ‘“* Wo eester 
“Minton, ** Crown Derby,” and be best 
tabricants. all «or own latest importations, 
and = MODERATE PRIC 


Visitors invited to pre the stock. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices 
FineWhite French China dinner Sets,149 pieces. $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets.44 pieces 
Richly Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; white...... ...... 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets,100 pieces 14 00 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per 3 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHiNG GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
enapplication. Estimates turnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and Dlaced on Car or Steamer, free 
Sent C. O. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


of charge. 


Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10,049.156. 
Surplus, $1.849.660. 


©. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8%. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
Y. WEMPLE,H B. STOKES, Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
‘he Ten — Dollars Assets of this Company, giv- 
ing insurer 

— Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
pia 

Zu. Giving the largest amount of insurance for the 
paid. 

3d. No uncerte:nty about dividends, consequently 
4th. No ncrease of cost of insurance 
5th. A fixed sum payable vearly for ‘a fixed sum in 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Insures against toss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve tor re-insurance of outstandin 


Reserve ample for ail other claims. . % 
Capital paid inin Cash................ 000,000 00 
Unaliotted — (reserved tor contin- 

$3,938,719 41 

Deduct for future decline (if any) 
in market valnes............ .... 50 000 00 


Total Cash Assets, Jan'y Ist,’ 81.$3.888.719 41 
This conducts its under the re 
strictions of tre New York Satety Fund Law. The 

two Satety Funds together equa! $1,000,000 
GEv. T. HUPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, v 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or higk 
proms provided for Famihes, Schools, Colleges 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. All 
skilled Teachers 4 have “‘Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHE RMERHORN M. 
30 Fast l4th near Universite PI... 


INCKNEY’S for SCHOOLS 
ND CHE 


1. Supplies Schools and with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with 

3. Sells and rents Schoo! Propertie 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives ‘Teformatien of 


ooc Schools 
Publishes U. s. School and College Direc- 


T. COTESWORTD PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor, Broadw and Fourteenth 
Street, New Yore. 


BBOT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
The Summer Term o;ens on Thursday, April 
For admission or intormation apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 


COOK’S TOURS 


Ne plus Ultra of Luxury, Comfort and Economy 
Five Grand Excursion Parties to Europe, givin 
choice ot dates and rv utes, Ap:il 27th, June llth, an 
July 2d, 1881. Prices dpe from £35 50 to $600. 
Travel and Hotels First-clas + necessary ex- 
penses included. Also Special. Excursion in August 
for-Methodists, London.and return, 8115 5und@1 25. 
Pamphlets with Map containing full parscuiars 
sent free by mail on request. Tourist tickets for in- 

OK & 


261 B’ Be 
Cc. A. BARATTONI. x 4197 . 


TEACHERS Wanted, 


Address mmer Full pa: ticulars 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia Pa 


TOURJEE’S TOURS. 


OURTH SEASON. The most enjoyable 

economical and -uccessfu! excur<ion tours over 
lanned ‘othe OLL.D WORLD. 
otelxn first-ciass. COMPANY SE 
tant additions to our former plans. 
ments without extra charge. arly registraiion de. 


every order. ‘American Card Vo., est Haven, Ct. 


sirable. Send for circulars giving particulars. 
TOURJEE, Music Hal!, Boston, Mass 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONT On. 


— 


Lublisher’s Department. 


New York, Marcu 23, 1881. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication shouid be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts or large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord«r, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFicE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99. Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPAIA OFFIce: 66 North Fourth St 


Ridley’s Magazines. 

The Spring number of Ridley’s Fashion 
Magazine, now ready, contains over 100 
pages filled withthe usual! varied assortment 
of literary matter and illustrated fashions, 
the whole furnishing a guide to the Messrs. 
Ridley’s great emporium on Grand Street. 
The information which it contains will 
readily enable out-of-town customers to 
buy their goods without a visit to the store. 
The literary merits of this periodical are 
well known amorg a large class of readers, 
to whom it serves the double purpose of 
affording entertainment for an hour Sand of 
furnishing a guide for shopping purposes. 
All departments of dress are well repre- 
sented, with numerous cuts illustrating the 
latest and most attractive styles, special 
attention being given to lace goods. 


Fine Carpets. 

People who are just now concerned about 
house furnishing will be] interested in the 
announcement of Mr. Sheppard Knapp, 
the carpet dealer, whose extensive ware- 
rooms at 189 and 191 Sixth Avenue have 
recently been enlarged to meet the demands 
of his rapidly increising business. Mr. 
Knapp offers this season a varied assort- 
ment of carpets, including Moquettes and 
Axminsters, at the low price of $1.75 per 
yard, and body Brussels at $1.50 per yard. 
He also displays a full line of cottage car- 
pets, mattings, and a large stock of up- 
holstery gooc's and lace curtains. 


JENNINCS* SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED JENNINGS PROPRIETOR. 


WATER CLOSETS 


SINKS UPINALS Be WASH-BASINS ALL 
PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


THE TREES AND PLANTS 


AT THE 
OLD NURSERIES FLUSHING, N. ¥., 
OF 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. 


are in large variety and in excellent condition, em- 
bracing the best kinds of Trees and plants. and in- 
Cluding Roses, Magnohas, Rhododendrons, Hardy 
and Chinese Azaleas, Purple and Weeping Beech, and 
the various Street and J.a wn Trees and Flowers 
ing “brubs. Goods delivered without treight 
charges in New York City. Ca*a'ogues tree, and 
from prices therein will be deducted a discount of 


50 PER CENT. 
Address P. O. Box 603. Flushing, N. Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


AUTIFUL ER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


* THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
We deliver Strong Pot 
for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all lendid Varteties es, your 
choice, all beled, 12 for 19 for $3; 
ao for Ly Ap) re for $5 ‘3 75 for $10 00 for $13. 
r our New Guide to ye to Culture 
~ pages, ele —and choose from 
ve aundred Finest Sorts. Adres 

THE & CONARD CO., 
Rivec Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


SUPERIOR 


Carvers and Forks. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 46 East r4th St., 


Makers of Plated Ware, 


Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, ete. 


CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection 
and for sale a line of the choicest 
CARPETS ever offered in New York, 
of the latest and ‘most desirable col-; 
orings and patterns. 

WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 
five frame, and equal in quality to 
anything offered in this market at 
$2 75 or $3 per yard. 

AXMINSTER and MOQUETTE 
Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1 60—the 
latter for the choicest patterns. 
TAPESTRY CARPETS—We have 
opened a full line of 300 pieces at 75 
cents per yard. They cannot be had 
elsewhere in this city. We have other 
grades at 85 cents and $1 per yard. 

We have also on exhibition a su- 
perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal 
in Texture and Quality to anything 
made either here or in Europe. 

INGRAINS—We have of the best 
Extra Superior Grade a very full line 
from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 
a line a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75c. 
—all wool. 

If you want Carpets call and see 
what we have. You will get Reliable 
Goods and save money by purchasing 
from us. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 


40 and 42 West 14th St., New York. 


John Van Gaasheek, Manager. | —— 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 
The Largest Establishment in Existence, 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


BISCOTINE, 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 
Glyeerine Sans Pareii Hair Tonic, 


Sachets 
D'Iris 

de Florence. 

Compound 


Established 1770. 


DELLUC & CO., trench Pharmacists, 
Send for Circular. 635 Broadway, N,. Y. 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


AGOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several davs’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready for use. A ury to persons 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


OPENING. 
FRENCH BONNETS. 


Wednesday & Thursday, March 23 & 24, 
34 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


GEO. 8. WEST. 
1839. (sso. 


WARDENBERGH & CO. 


TO 


174 FEulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. | 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


SAYS GOOD FURNITURE AT LOW 
FURNITORE 


559 te 571 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N 
Illustrated 1 Catalogue mailed free. 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THs 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS 


are now regular! e, from STYLE 

109 (shown in the latest 

A 


CONCERT ORGAN at 


$900. Twenty at from $22 
to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at $120 
a to $160; FORTY STYLES at $160 to 


vi prices. Sold also 
for PAYME from 38 A 
quarte The BABY OR 


is adapted tochildren, bv 
will be found equally useful for 
having fine quailty of tone 
mpass (three and a quarter 


PRICE, $22, 
and power, and sufficient 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, songs 
and secular music generally. 
ue ORGANS are certainly the 


and 


AWARDS for pEMONSTRA t EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S EXHIBITIONS FOR 
THIRTEEN YEARS; ne theonly pg organs which 
have been found w ata 
ILLUST RATED A ES ne PRICE LISTS, 
‘ree. MA & HAMLIN AN CO., 154 Tremont 
BOSTON ; 46 East l4th St. Vi Square), N NEW 
ORK : 149 Wabash Ave. CHICA 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY BESTORE THE HEARING 
aud periorm the work of the Nata Drum. 

Always in position, but invisible to others. A!! 
Con and the heard distinctly. We 


~ ive circular. | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


&3-ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
And WOMEN 

Wanted to Sell 

OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, etc. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of Goa 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
partment of Human Knowle dge. Recommended by the Press 
and Leading Clerqy of all Senetinntions. A Magniticent Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine Illustrations, 
Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 

Send for Description and age to 


S80 to per month. 
J. CG. McCURDY & & CO., Philad’a, Pa, 


Wanted on Salary 


y worth 


Paper and Binding. 


t or express paid one complete c 
il, also a complete outfit and ful 
reagly for business. Name your 1st, 
cho 4 of territory. On the start we 
besites a liberal commission, a Sala 
nth, dona fide; full particulars. 
‘This new work embodies a new ida, for it 


exhibits 

eye on the ob- 
ject les- son 
plan all & the acts, journeys-and events 1% the 
real ordertof their occurrence in the life of Crist. 
It already Qas the approval of many Divines 
Sunday schgol workers, among whom are J. 
H. Vincen D., also Rev. F N. Pelou 


lemen succeed with this work ; prg- 
e is not necessary. Enclose stam 
you order outfit. Address at onc 


NOVELTY OUT!!! 
The VOMBINATIUNWATCH Ciara 


We havej ust perfected au! are now 
offering this combinationto Aventsand 
the public for the first time. Vis 
h\uifying poweris equal to a $1 miero- 
48a compass, it is worth more 
than the price of the combination, aid 
itmakes a neatandnove watchcharm 

Sample, by mail, nickel-plated 3°¢. 

Address, E.G, RIDEOUT & C 

10 Barclay St. Y. 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Children leam arrangement of leters THE WORLD 


into words and words into sentences SOLID RUB- 
w 
ithout a teacher BER FAMILY 
ONT for mark- 
ing Linen, 
Books, 


bines the 
ence of metal type, 
with the flex:bility, 
durability and ele- 
gance of the rnbber 
stamp. For One 
2 get 
vervthin shown 

Pee The best thing for in the with 125 
marking Linen ever t Ink, 

invehted. Ink ts indelinble. 


zers etc. in neat box with directious,the price you pay for one 


"WOE rive by 122 Catalogue of Agent's goods 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


A MONTH tor Agents on 
oer new Buok: The Gelden 
Dawn; ight en the 
Gireat Future. Send tor 
eircular. Also send address o! 2 or are Buok Agts., 
and 10 cents for cost of mailing, receive The 
LER a s Magazine free 6 months. 


G- 
& CO., Philadelphir, Pa.; or Chicago, Iil. 


$72 A WEEK. $l2a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfitfree. Addresr Txte &( 0. Aucusta,Me 


ACENTS WANTED. 
The Ladies’ Sewing Companion 
isa very useful article. It hongs 
on the wall out of the reach of th te 
little ones,’ holds two thimbies, 
large or small, a velvet emery 
cushion for needles and pins, four 
spools of thread and pair ot’ scis- 
sors, making a very pretty orna. 
mept for the room, as we'll as a 
help to keep things in their re- 
spective places. This is the best 
selling article you Ev*rR saw, One 
little girl, @ years old, in lowa, 
soli 5) in 2 days. One agent in 
Michigan has sold over 4, at 
retail since lact Julv. Never was 
an articl* invented that sells equal 
to this. Everybody buysit. sam- 
ple, wit’) best erms to seents,sent 
free on the receipt ot 30 cts in 

ostage stamps o~ currency. Ad- 

ress all ro 


SEWING M. VAN ETTEN, . 
COMPANION. 208 ‘Salie St., Chicago, TIl. 


Ag 


ure Bible, in one volume, ever publisbed. 
menta ~~ 900 ablestscholars 
= ental ns Life of St. 
each pa phet and king ; euthorship and 4 
Bible, prop the eart wraspee from Noah, par- 
ables and miracles of Old the twenty 
of Christin their oraer, the eighteen 
of the Apostieg 1020 pages, 47 illastration 
ling fast. Agents making $2 
month, Ga-retson & 66 N. sth St, Phila 


a week 1D your own town. Terms ana $5 outnt 
$66 tr tree. Address H. Hatrerr & Co. .Portiand, Me. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 


$5 10$20 & 00) Portiand. Maine. 


YOUR NAMES Chromo ypeor on 102 
omo, Bouquets, Panels, 

Birds, best po of Cards sold 


le Book containing of all our Cards, 
Card House in A sup 
Blank Cards. AMERICAN CARD CO., orthford, Ct. 


Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position ot 
, glasses; Vv 

y By mail 


KETCHAM & 
MecDOUGALL, 


Mfrs... 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 


$30 to Sto 
RE $1,800) 3 =~ 
DANIEL F. BEATTY Washington, N.J. 


ORSTEDS BY MAUL. Forty knots for 2c. 
Send silver. F, . Lynn, Mass. Box U 


Toilet 
Waters, 
Violet, 
New Mown 
Heliotrope, 
sr 
PENS 
ee Ladies or ge 7 
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1 A New Bible Work 
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Manon 28, 1881. 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—There is talk of a new Atlantic cable. 

—Dakota wants to be the thirty-ninth 
State. 

—Atlanta is to have a Cotton Exposition 
in October. 

‘—Ohbio is talking about reorganizing its 
judiciary system. 

—Booth's acting in ‘‘ Lear” excites great 
enthusiasm in London. 

—The De nocratic Senators are mourning 
over their lost Mahone. 

—A beautiful altar has recently been un- 
earthed at Ostia in Italy. 

—MUr. William P. Frye takes Secrrtary 
Bltive’s seat in the Senate. 

—A ten-year old burglar was one of the 
depressing indications of last week. 

—Miss Anna E. Dickinson is to return to 
the stage and actia such roles as Hamlet. 

—Von Moltke has the ganius of silence. 
He is called in Berlin the ‘‘ Great Silent 
One.”’ 

—If the Police Commissioners do not like 
criticism, let them disarm it by doing their 
duty. 

—Stanley is placing steamers on the 
Upper Congo, and making a road past the 
Gellala Falls. | 

—The Whittaker case -is dragging its 
slow length along, developing very little 
new evidence. 

—The whole German army went into 
mourning for the Tsar, who held a high 
officis] rank in it. 

—The extra session and the probability of 
new appointments are the topics left just 
now for the politicians. 

—Ida Lewis, the heroine of Newport, hes 
received another medal for saving the lives 
of two soldiers at Fort Adams who recently 
broke through the ice in the harbor. 

—Macmillan & Co , having determined to 
put the Student’s Edition of Ward’s ** Eng- 
lish Poets’’ within the reach of all, have 
reduced the pric» to $1 00 per volume. 

—The latest speculation is an immense 
English scheme to turn dates into coffee. 
The estimated profits to begin with are 
$2,500,000. There is nothing like being hope- 
ful. 

—Justus SchwabJand ,the crowd of So- 
' cialists who are in the babit of drinking 
beer and extolling regicide at his saloon are 

the only people who rejoice in the recent 
assassination. 

—Gen, Colley died in the Transvaal just 
in time to avoid beiog called to serious ac- 
‘count for his mismanagement. He was a 
man of fine military educa bu; of 
reckless daring. 

—S t. Patrick’s Day was delightfully cele- 
brated this year by an entire adsence of 
processions, Not having auything else to 
do, the Legislature of Missouri celebrated 
the day by tiring a salute. 

—Pnhilanthropy has touched high-water 
mark iu the new Post-Mortem Society at 
Paris, the members of which agree to leave 
their bodies to the antbropological labora. 
tory for scientific purposes. 

—The new Secretary of War bas declared 
war on the office-seekers. He says that he 
has no time to listen to applications for 
clerkships, and will no! receive the appli- 
cans. This is a big war. The Christian 
Union wishes bim success, 

—The Brooklyn Art Guild, 201 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, founded December 234d, 
1880, is meeting with very gratifying suc- 
cess and bids fair to thoroughly establish 
itself asa center of art instruetion. Day, 
afternoon and evening classes are being 
well attended by both sexes, Terms are 
ext emely moderate, 


ING PK ESSE. TYPES and 
Materia!. Send two 3c. stamps for 
cat’l’gue. B.O.Woods & Co. 49 Federai St.. Boston,Mass 


SHO RD 


ENJOYa ng of Cood Tea. 


33¢ LBS. of our ce ebrated 


SUN - SUN CHOP TEA, 


the Fins st and most BEN. 
EFICIAL Imported, sent 
by mai! on receipt of 

00, paid. It is 
BLAC with a 
GREEN Tea REC- 
OMMENDED to sui: all 
tas es. Sample of any 
of our Teas by mail on re- 
cei t of 6 cents. 


EXP 
PAID On 


TE A (0., 


IMPORTERS, 
83 Vesey St. N.¥, P.O. Box 


\Artistic 


Wall 


AND MADE TO ORDER 


Ee Beck & C0. 


CORNER OF 


29th St.& 7th Av. 
NEW YORK. 


Colors of Carpets 
and Draperies 
Matched. 


The entire Work of 
Interior Decoration 
Done Under Our 
Supervision. 


CEILING 
DECORATIONS 
A Specialty. 


ON HAND 


One of the most interesting objects, to which throngs of spectators were constantly attracted, 
at the late Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, was a machine for printing Paper-Hangings. 

In order to give full opportunity to see the process of manufacturing an article for which 
there is so great a demand, we have placed our most improved machinery in open view of ali 
visitors to our new Factory and Salesroom, corner of Seventh Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street. 


FR. BECK & CO. 


Great and Special Offer for Thirty ways Only! 
HORACE WATERS & CO.’S 


New “FAVORITE ” Organ, 
5 OCTAVES, 13 STOPS, This Great Szccial 


Boxed and Shipped with Stool and wd es for 
Oficr is on one of the he -omest 
(a'l of practical use, ) 


5 SETS OF REEDS, 


Catalogue. The CASE 
(making a grand total of 


WALNUT, WELL MALE AND 
17 octaves of reeds.) 


HIGHLY FINISHED, ord the 
LONE is RICH and 

With GREAT VARIETY 
and POWER, 


} Solo Stops Stops 
re n, Dulcianua 
TWO SWELLS Principal 


Octave - Coupler, Sub- 
Daem Echo, Duicet, Vox 
liumana and LaBriliant 
We warrart this 
Organ te be first- 
‘lass in every rese 
peet, and guarantee it 
for six years io give 
entire satisfactiou. 


It is the Greatest 
Bargain ever Offered. 


.. Buy of a reliable honse- 
a: HORACE WATELS 
= has pow been in busi- 

mess for THIRTY-FIVE 


bwe 


OCTAVE - COUPLER, 


(which doubles the 
power,) 


SUB-BASS, 


Sent on trial for 15 
days, and freight paid 
both ways if not satis- 
factory. 


CAUTION. 


(fuil organ and knee 
VIATER 


has 17 octaves of ears and sold near! 
———_ Ca e rgans, and a v- 
ed free. ing satisfaction. 
73¢ octaves, Rosewood case, carved legs, overstrun $190 


ANOS frame, and all improvements, with cover and Sook, sent 
on fifteen dayst 4 A on 
HO ce WATERS &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers, 
Mention this 


Broadway, New \ ork, 


To secure an Easy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE WIRE SPRING 


is indispensable. Thev are the most durable. healthful, 
and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
dsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a 


Manufactured by ROBERT KEL 04C 
210 Market St, 
Send for Cirealar and Price-List. 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


Would respectfully announce to _—_ poops of Brooklyn and vicinity that he is prepared for the SPRING 
RADE wiih a large and choice s 


CA RPETINGS 


In ali the different grades. Our goods are negenaces direct frcm the leading manutacturers for CASH, and 

we give our cus omers the benefit of it. O ES are unsur a by ee of apy other house, and 
many of them controlled exclusively by us. OUR PRICES are as low n many instances lower than 
is asked tor the same quality el.ewhere. AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. whether you are ready to 


purchase oF 607, 609 & 61! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
THE NHW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
34 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ALABASTINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND CEILINGS. 


‘The white is whiter than any other "yates al. and the tints clearer and more delicate. It producesa 
firm, durable, and handsome finish. It is NEQUALED. ALABASTINE is a vaiuabie discovery. and 
it will pay you to send tor Sample Card and’ Testimoniais to 
SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City; 

4VERILL PAINT CO., No. 19 Federal St., Boston 

PAINT No. 176 Jackson 8t., C 
AVER ILL INT O., No. 132 River St., Ci 
B, COM VREN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Zil.y 


| Satisfaction 
aur TON, Pu 


tiser an 
that 


=. 


its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
| and elegant designs. 


ESTEY ORGAN through 


J. “ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt 


IWustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants. 


Latest and Best Dictionary ECxtant! 


BANDY, RELIABLE 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


The most extensive and com 
book of ics kind ever published, 
-|}the exact Sp eliin 


than Twenty-five Thousan 
Words 45 used by the best S -peakers and 
Writers in America and England. 

| lt so ¢ a number of 


st Valuabie Tables 


and articles, gving information about 


hensive 
teontains 
+s Pronuncia=- 
tion and Defin tion of more 


nd 


werk DS, PHRASES and PROVERBS, de 
A 


making it indispensable to every 
wR 


ted. Price, {O 
Before ordering. Books elsewhere, se 
books at ve 


TER and THINKER, Fully Itluatra- 
{se By mail 3 cts. extra. 


of Catalogue of standard 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK STORE in the WORLD. 


Address, 


Handsome. Jewelry Free to All 


The People’s Home J a handsome 16-page 
illustrated literary and You serial 
short stories, ee — useful knowledge, wit and humor, 
valuable a It is the best paper ever published at 
the low price 50 Sones per year. Wishing to double our cir- 
culation vithin the next few months, we make the following 
offer : 


8 a Com Casket con- 
Six Pieces of Fine Go 4. Plated ewelry, 03 fol- 
low 1. Pair of old-plated and 


very > 2. ‘eck Chain, 40 inches lo 

for watch or lecket—very “stylish. 8. Rose Cor Set, breast- 

and ear-drops—perfect imitation of real coral. Pair ir Blegant 
Plated Sleeve Buttons, suitable either for 

man. 5. Gentlemen's 


This oe not cheap prize package or gilt jewelry, but every 
a first-class article of genuine merit, heavily gold-plated, 
and stylish, and there is no question but thet this is a most ex- 
traordin bargain, Many of the pieces of jewelry are sold at 
retail at 25 centseach, but having a large stock on hand, and 
wishing to tly extend our circulation, we will, as above stated, 
send ine whole six pieces, together with Tus Home 
Journat for an entire year, upon receipt of only 50 cents. You 
can sell the prizes os your friends 4 double the mount. 
refund dress: M, 
York. 


blisher, 27 Park Places New 


The Ana og Dictionary, $1. 00 


This usefuland elegant 
volume is a Complete 
ant EKuacyclo- 


n cloth and gilt. It 
ONTAINS EVERY 


a spelling. and 
PTORounciation and @ 
vast amount of absdlute- 
Maly Mecessary iuiorma- 

tion upon Science, 
Mythology, 

American History 

etc., being a 
| Library of Reference. 
Webster s Dictiouary 
meee costs $900. ard the 


equal either in price, finish or ts" 

“a perfect Dictionary and library ofreference--Leslie's Illus, 

One copy of the American Popular Dictionary 

(illustrated), the greatest and ry book ever published, post- 

paid to any address on receipt of Entire satisfaction 

orld Manufacturing Co ew Y 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Water 
Closets, Sanitary Branch, Weae 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste 


News, N. 


Stone Laundry Tub, 
94 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boat 4 revotvrion 
BOAT BUILDING. 


For 2c. will mail section 
showing construction. gratis. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., Chicago, Tu. 


Racine 


Those me 
will co Adver- 


ra 
the Publisher 


AMERICAN BOOK STORE, 241 Eroadway, N. ¥. 
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